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Lighting Fixtures 

There recently has been considerable discussion in elec- 
trical circles over the proposal to equip wall and ceiling 
fixtures with plug connections so that they may at any 
time be removed at will. The talk has been for and against 
the idea—mostly in favor of it. 

As the electrical industry is one that has not yet reached 
the peak in discovery and invention, new devices and im- 
provements on old ones are as frequent in appearance as 
are the days of the year. And so in the case of plug fix- 
tures, manufacturers have been busy planning, designing 
and experimenting on devices to best answer the purpose. 

As a result there are several of these removable, or 
changeable, or detachable—what are they to be called?— 
lighting unit devices ready for the market. It will not be 
long until Mrs. Housewife, when she removes from here 
to there, will detach her lighting equipment and take it 
with her, along with her other detachables and removables. 

The question is, will they fit? Or will it be that so many 
different styles are placed on the market as to prohibit their 
use? For if the new receptacle does not fit the old plug, 
then the device will go into the junk along with the ap- 
pliances having attachment plugs of a different character. 

Standardization is now called for by the public. It is 
demanded. It may be that the public was more easily im- 
posed upon in the past than it is at present. Such a con- 
dition certainly’ obtains in the electrical industry. The 
public now demands standardization. 

Contractor-dealers realize the necessity for a universal 
form of the device to be used for this new lighting unit, 
perhaps more than any other branch of the industry. They 
meet the public face to face. They hear its criticisms and 
complaints, and in the case of standardization their sym- 
pathies are with the public. 

So far as the name of this new device is concerned, it 
matters not whether the trade calls it furniture, utensil, 
appendage, unit, or what not, the public knows it- now as 
a lighting fixture and cannot be expected ever to call it any- 
thing else. Let it be removable or remountable, attachable 
or detachable, separable or disjoinable, or anything else 
to designate changeability. But it must be standardized. 

Then tell the public that it is a lighting fixture which 
they can have installed by an electrical contractor and that 
it can be taken down like the kitchen clock, or put up like 
the hallroom curtain—only easier—and tenants, landlords, 
householders, builders, will call manufacturers blessed. 


The Building Industry 


It has been said that the average contractor-dealer does 
not give enough of his attention and thought to the build- 
ing industry of whic he is, or should so consider himself, 
an important constituent. 


The electrical contractor is as much a part of the whole 
in building circles, now that the electrification of build- 
ings is practically without exception, as any other kind of 
contractor engaged in it. He is entitled to a seat in the 
councils of the building industry, and doubtless would be 
welcomed there. 

However, it may be that he is yet too modest to come 
forward and make the declaration that would entitle him 
to a voice in such conferences. He is comparatively so 
young in the field of construction that he hesitates when 
it comes to making himself known. He awaits a call from 
the more experienced members of this field to present 
himself and take his rightful position in the building in- 
dustry. 

There has now been formed what is officially termed the 
National Congress of the Building and Construction In- 
dustry. This came as a result of a conference held in the 
city of Chicago last September, after a previous meeting at 
Atlantic City. In December representatives from the va- 
rious elements of the industry conferred in Boston, and in 
January of this year a committee of twenty-four was ap- 
pointed to investigate and study the questions that are per- 
plexing the building industry as a whole. 

At the Baltimore Convention of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers last October an appro- 
priation was voted by the Executive Committee toward the 
furtherance of this cause, so it goes without saying that 
every member of that organization has an interest in the 
work of this Congress, whether he realizes it or not. 

But there is an urgent need of the membership giving 
more attention to this matter. There is no longer any 
doubt but that the many different elements in the building 
industry have been working at cross purposes. There has 
not been unified representation. Too often electrical in- 
terests therein are neglected or entirely overlooked, as are 
other important factors. 

It has been said that this new Congress should become a 
permanent institution. It is designed to create and direct 
research agencies;. to promote the spirit of harmony 


throughout the various elements of the industry; to conduct 
a scientific study of subjects relating to it; to devise plans 
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for coérdinating the many interests; and to so regulate the 
entire industry that it may better serve the public. 

The contractor-dealer should lend his assistance in attain- 
ing these worthy ends. He should take up his rights and at 
once become an active working part of the great building 
industry. He now has an opportunity of doing this 
through this new Congress. 

Already there have been conferences held in Omaha, 
Boston, and New York City. The executive board of the 
new Congress urges the importance of calling similar meet- 
ings in Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, and New Orleans. Local electrical contractors can 
lend valuable aid in answering this call, and it is largely 
to their interests so to do. 





Progressive Steps 

The time is now at hand when a contractor-dealer busi- 
ness can be opened and developed on scientific principles. 
Certain precedents have been established. The methods of 
successful contractor-dealer stores can be followed. Pat- 
terns now are plentiful, whereas in the early days of this 
branch of the electrical industry such stores might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand and were hundreds of 
miles apart. 

This condition would apply to any new industry. It is 
well within the memory of most of us when automobiles— 
we called them by their full names then—had no place that 
they knew as home. There were no palatial showrooms for 
them as there are in the present day. 

Time was when the silent drama—which is the press- 
man’s name for movies—hung up a dirty sheet abaft the 
stern of an abandoned storeroom on a side street and ex- 
hibited thrillers at five cents a head. Look at the motion 
picture theaters nowadays. 

It is the way of evolution. The growth and develop- 
ment of great things come through a slow and tedious 
At times it seems discouraging to those who sit 
by and await results. There is no apparent progress. 

So it was with electricity. The thing was literally grab- 
bed out of nothingness; it was confined in something that 
was hooked up to some kind of wire, where it passed 
through to a filament enclosed in a glass bulb, and the re- 
sult was electric light. Then followed the process of evo- 
lution in the discovery and invention of things electrical. 

There were no precedents then. Men still live who per- 
formed with their own hands the first wiring job they ever 
saw. Of course they had to feel their way. Nobody was 
cocksure of the result being correct. It was pioneer work 
in those days and errors could easily be excused. 

But not so today. The pace has been set—the way is 
clear. The merchant-contractor who conducts a ram- 
shackle, rundown place of bisiness must be blind. Ex- 
amples of spic and span electric shops may be seen in every 
city, town and hamlet. Efficiency is to be found in every 
one of them—management, salesmanship, financing—and 
all performed by men who have learned from the ground up. 

So there is no further excuse for mistakes. The contract- 
or of today can learn to be an efficient business man. The 
way is open—there are numerous sources of information. 
All it requires is observation and application. And so with 
the local merchandiser of electric conveniences for the 
household. He can learn to be a real retailer without go- 


process. 
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ing out of his own town if he looks around and sees what 
others are doing. 





National Associations 

It used to be said that of the making of books there is no 
end, and of recent years it can as truthfully be said that of 
the founding of National Associations there is no end— 
they seem to be as numerous as books. 

Not alone in the business world are organizations formed 
for the betterment of those interested, but in various edu- 
cational lines, in social and religious circles, in labor and 
employer activities, in insurance and thrift movements, in 
child welfare, in the efforts to prolong life and in the en- 
deavors to meet death, there are one, two, ten, and scores 
of organizations representing different classifications in 
each line. 

In the industries alone there are hundreds of National 
Associations, if not thousands—many times more than are 
represented in the number of industries, for each one 
of the many is divided into organizations of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers, while each of these 
separate classifications is subdivided into other bodies that 
take in accounting, selling, buying, advertising, managing, 
shipping, exporting and importing, along with many other 
ramifications too numerous to mention. 

With all of these examples of organized effort, of suc- 
cessful codperation, of progressive codrdination, it may be 
said without contradiction that it pays to organize. And 
yet there are those in the young and prosperous electrical 
industry that express their doubts as to the good to be 
gained through the support of the National Association to 
which they belong. 

On another page of this issue there is published an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the Toronto district, Cana- 
dian Division, of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, by the secretary-treasurer of that 
organization. It ably sets forth the purposes of: that body. 
It explains how the National Association functions. It 
presents statistics that every merchant-contractor should 
study with serious thought. It describes the methods pur- 
sued by various committees of the governing body, and 
without so much as indicating a hint of pleading for the 
support of the membership, as a whole it becomes a most 
convincing document which will refute any argument that 
can be made against the National Association. 

Contractor-dealers should carefully read the article in 
question. Members should read it; officers of state and 
local branches should read it. Nothing we have seen so 
clearly presents the case of the National Association—and 
surely all members should familiarize themselves with the 
workings of this important body to which they belong. 





Unworthy Advise 

We have many times cautioned electrical contractors 
against substitution in electrical installations. Every job 
should be so substantial—so strong and durable—that it 
will at once be recognized as the finished work of an ex- 
pert. It should possess the professional appearance—as 
near perfect as high class material and experienced work- 
manship can make it. 
Now comes a more or less esteemed contemporary and 
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publishes in its columns a suggestion from a contributor 
which shows how to work out a substitute for a set of three 
way switches. 

The correspondent in question admits that one of the 
most useful switch control features in a residence wiring 
job is the three way switch control for the upstairs hall 
light, but says that many of its advantages can be secured 
by placing the upstairs hall light on the ceiling pull cord 
switch, allowing the cord to reach downstairs, passing 
through one or more screw eyes so that it may be sus- 
pended in a convenient place in the lower hall. 

Could anything be more amateurish? At best it would 
be nothing more or less than-a patchwork job. The qual- 
ity of the cord is not set forth in the suggestion, but it is 
presumed that any kind of string taken from the grocer’s 
or butcher’s packages would do. The idea is to save ex- 
pense, and while the contributor does not mention it, the 
screw eyes can probably be found in the family tool chest 
—or a couple of old wire nails might be used and bent 
to hold the cord, thus saving the price of screw eyes. 


The whole proposition is preposterous and the cost of © 


three way switches does not justify such nonsense. It is 
all right for an amateur to rig up his hen coop with his 
own ridiculous contraptions—there are no organization or 
industry influences to keep him from it. But when the 
electrical contractor is advised to perform such makeshift 
jobs, it is going too far. 

The industry has passed the point where careless in- 
stallations are tolerated. Even the public has been taught 
to recognize faulty construction. At the present time noth- 
ing but first class work can get by, and the advocates of 
patchwork should confine their efforts wholly to amateurs. 
Suggestions for using cheap makeshifts in electrical in- 
stallations should have no place in the electrical press. 





Sound Logic 


Last month there was held in Buffalo, New York, the 
Second Annual Lighting Fixture Market, the first one 
having been held in Detroit last year. Organized manu- 
facturers of fixtures and glassware and dealers in these 
wares are responsible for this enterprise, which this year 
reached the proportions of an event that marks an epoch 
in the industry. It was an overwhelming success judged 
from every viewpoint. 

In urging the attendance of his members to this event, 
C. F. Hofrichter, secretary of the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, in a bulletin sent to them, 
hit the nail on the head in a way that might profitably be 
considered by members of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers, whose annual convention 
also will be held in Buffalo next July. Mr. Hofrichter 
said in part: 

“What are you planning to do at Buffalo? Does the 
Annual Convention of your industry mean anything more 
to you than a good time? Surely, you are going to meet 
friends, you are going to mingle among men whose inter- 
ests are akin to yours. Also are you going with a fixed 
determination that this is the one time in the year that you 
can accumulate the most information about your own in- 
dustry?” 

Then in touching upon a point which has become a sub- 
ject to handle with care, he proceeds: “Are you planning 
to attend every business session and bring to it a clear 
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rested brain that has enjoyed a comfortable night’s rest and 
that is not befogged by a stomach which has been too well 
acquainted with John Barleycorn?” 

There certainly is thought food—if not drink—in that 
pointed question, as there also is in the concluding advice: 

“Begin to plan now that you will attend every business 
session. Begin to plan now that you will take at least an 
interested attitude in the discussions and if possible lend 
some helpful suggestions. So far as you are able, see to 
it that the general conduct of the convention and market 
will be such as to raise the standards of thinking in this 
industry as well as about the industry.” 

More power to an organization officer who in this man- 
ner urges his membership to aid in carrying out a success- 
ful association affair. That it was a success is largely due 
to such efforts. 





Ready for Business 

Heretofore it has been the custom in the merchant- 
contractor end of the electrical industry for a man to say 
that he was all ready for business when he put his shingle 
out as an electrical contractor or opened the doors of a 
new retail establishment. 

All that seemed necessary in either case was a kit of tools 
or a stock of appliances. Nobody ever considered that bus- 
iness experience was an essential, or that lacking this, the 
proprietor of a new commercial enterprise should establish 
certain safeguards to guide him along the uncertain paths 
of progress. 

While there are a number of elements that go far toward 
making or breaking the novice in business, among the more 
important ones are finance and accounting—and these two 
are analogous to quite an extent. The man whose mind 
naturally turns to finance will invariably evolve some way 
of keeping a record of his transactions; while the one with 
a natural bent for accounting will more readily grasp the 
financial end of the business. 

When a contractor-dealer begins to operate without a 
knowledge of either of the essentials mentioned, all he needs 
to do now is to apply to National Headquarters for in- 
formation concerning the New Business Record. It will 
not raise funds for him to finance his business with, but it 
will show him where the money goes, how it goes, what it 
goes for, and what there is left—all of these questions 
having a strong bearing on future success. 

Successful business men agree that business records are 
a necessary requisite in the conduct of any kind of busi- 
ness. The electrical contractor will find the New Business 
Record of the National Association as useful in his line 
of endeavor as will the dealer in electrical supplies, and 
neither one will be able to develop extensively without re- 
cording each and every transaction in a systematic manner. 

The National Association’s Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem is designed for those who maintain a bookkeeping de- 
partment and a description of its operation is set forth in 
other pages of this issue. But if the merchant-contractor 
is a one man institution, or one that does not employ a 
bookkeeper, the Business Record will answer all purposes. 

Get ready for business! Start right with the New Busi- 
ness Record, and when the business grows into the need of 
an accounting department, the original method can be 
easily transferred to the Standard Accounting System. 
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Financing a Contractor-Dealer’s Business 






By Pau C. BURRILL 


The Secretary of the Herman Andrae Electrical Company of Milwaukee 


Read the Following Paper Before the State Convention in that City in January 


An _ electrical business 
falls naturally into three departments: 
Finance, Sales, and Service. Most elec- 
trical contractors have begun their 
business with department number three. 
They have felt that they understood 
electrical construction, and were able to 
give customers service, and on this have 
attempted to build up a business. 

After some years of dabbling in busi- 
ness in this manner, they realize that 
Sales is an important end of the busi- 
ness, and either organize a sales depart- 
ment, or devote a certain part of their 
own time and energies to this particular 
end of their business. Then we have a 
business two-thirds complete with both 
departments ‘distinctly recognized, but 
we still have little or no attention paid 
to Finance. It is only after a business 
with distinct and 
operating departments to such propor- 
tions that the question of finance is 


contracting 


has grown sales 


forced upon him, that a contractor real- 
that this is a factor in his 
business. 


izes vital 

In the beginning he usually carries 
these matters in his head or on the back 
of an envelope stuck on u« nail near the 
window, and it is only when he realizes 
how much he is losing by these methods. 
that the contractor gives careful and 
distinct attention to the first depart- 
ment of his business, finance. 

Let us consider some of the big busi 
nesses of the country and see what at- 
Look at a 
Does the organization of a 


tention they pay to finance. 
railroad. 
railroad begin with its conductors and 
switchmen, does it begin with its ticket 
sellers and solicitors, or does it begin 
in Wall Street with its promotors and 
bankers? 
Consider a manufacturing business. 
Is the works department the first 
organized, with its superintendents and 
workmen, is it the sales department 
with the sales manager and commercial 
travelers, or is it Department One? Is 
not the business first conceived by the 
general manager, who then consults the 
banker and the bond market in planning 
his business? The more our business 
grows, the sounder it gets and the bet- 
ter we develop it, the more attention we 
are going to pay to Finance, that is, 


one 


getting and keeping the money on which 
the entire business is based. 

Now, this department of a business 
has its subdivisions. The two natural 
subdivisions are getting the money and 
keeping it. Keeping the money is a 
matter of bookkeeping. I don’t believe 
it is expected that I should discuss what 
sort of books a contractor should keep. 
This will depend entirely upon the 
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nature of his business. 
cludes cost accounting, 


This subject in- 
auditing, paying 
bills, and invoicing. 

The subject I wish to outline here is 
the other part—getting the money, and 
the first question that naturally arises 
is, how much is required? I propose 
to set up a model business and work 
from this. If this business is double 
yours, divide my figure by two. If this 
business is half of yours, multiply this 
by two and make a comparision with 
your own affairs. When I am finished 
I should like to have you be frank in 
criticising these figures, and out of the 
discussion I hope we can get a feeling 
of whether or not our business is 
properly provided for. 


Average Business as Example 


I propose to consider a_ business 


doing a monthly volume of $10,000. 
This is at least a two or three man busi- 
ness. I mean by that, that it must have 
two or three responsible, active, part- 
ners or managers, as one cannot carry 
the responsibility for a business of this 
size without delegating considerable 
authority to responsible subordinates. 

I imagine this business will have an 
office force of five or six people outside 
of two or three who carry the chief 
burden, and I am figuring that this is a 
diversified business such as our associa- 
tions, our trade magazines, and our job- 
bers and manufacturers have been en- 
couraging us to develop during the past 
few years. 

This business has a fair proportion of 
construction work, employs 10 to 20 
electricians, conducts a store, canvasses 
for appliances, and serves industrial 
plants with supplies. It is not a manu- 
facturing business and it is not a job- 
bing or distributing business. 

I am using this figure because it is a 
round number, easy to remember and 
work from, and I think most closely 
approximates the average of our mem- 
bership, at least the ideal towards which 
our businesses point. It is the basis on 
which our company operated for quite 
a number of years. This business 
amounts to $120,000 a year or ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 in eight years. 

Let us try to approximate the amount 
of capital used in this business. We 
will not assume that the contractor owns 
the building. This is not ordinary 
business practice. We recognize that 
real estate is entirely distinct from 
commercial business, and we have 
rented a building under a fairly long 
lease. This lease should not be so long 
nor the rent so high as to make the ag- 
gregate rental payments run into too 
considerable a proportion of the total 
net assets of the business. 

We will say the lease should run from . 
three to five years, and the rental should 
be in the neighborhood of 1% of the 
amount of business done. The analysis 
of costs of an electrical contractor fur- 
nished by our National Association 
says that the rental, light, heat, and 
power, of a business shall approximate 
4% of the volume. 
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Equipment and Merchandise 

Excluding the building, the first item 
of investment to be covered is furniture, 
fixtures, tools, automobiles, and other 
equipment. This will vary a great 
deal according to the particular nature 
of the business, and its particular loca- 
tion in the city in which it is carried 
on. Thus a downtown business with 
emphasis on merchandise sales, would 
run heavier in fixtures and appliances 
than a business devoted more to con- 
struction work, and located in an in- 
dustrial neighborhood where plainer 
equipment would suffice. Let us pro- 
vide for this business two or three auto- 
mobiles at say $3,000, and let us pro- 
vide office furniture and other equip- 
ment of $7,000. 

The second thing to be provided is 
merchandise. The amount and volume 
of this merchandise is going to vary 
with business conditions. It is going to 
be necessary to carry more in times 
such as we have had during the past 
three years when we could not depend 
upon our jobbers and manufacturers to 
furnish us with material immediately. 
In normal times when these organiza- 
tions are performing their functions 
properly, our stock can be reduced. 

A contractor should never attempt to 
speculate in material, buying a year’s 
supply because he thinks the price is 
going to go up, or because the salesman 
induces him with a little longer dis- 
count. If he attempts either of these he 
is invading a field entirely distinct from 
construction and merchandising. He is 
becoming in a small way a jobber and 
an investor. He should not attempt 
this until he has a definite fund for such 
a purpose, and can consider that with 
a certain proportion of his capital he 
is speculating. 

The main question in providing a cer- 
tain amount of merchandise is turnover. 
We have heard a good deal of this in the 
past few months, and the merchant who 
can get a turnover in 30 days is going 
to be more successful than the merchant 
who takes 180. I do not admit that 
turnover can increase materially the 
amount of business done by the con- 
tractor. There is in every community 
a certain amount of business for each 
man, and intensive sales or advertising 
or a change in buying policy alone is 
not going to enable him to double his 
volume of billing, and thus cut his turn- 
over in two. I think rather that busi- 
ness as fixing turnover is a question of 
reducing stock. 





I believe all of us will find our busi- 
ness to be between the 30 day basis and 
the 180 day basis, but I believe most of 
us are nearer to taking six months to 
turn our stock than we are to taking 
one. I believe we should expect to get 
our business on a 60 day basis, but in 
providing funds to operate a new busi- 
ness a good plan is to estimate your re- 
quirements and then double. 

We won't go quite that far in this 
case, but we will assume that our con- 
tractor-dealer is going to turn his stock 
over in 90 days or three months. This 
means, if his sales are $10,000 a month, 
and half of his total cost is merchan- 
dise, which I think is a close ap- 
proximation, that he will have an in- 
ventory of $15,000. This is the figure 
I wish to use in this connection. | in- 
vite your particular attention to criti- 
cism of this figure. I believe we can 
do better. Will you please analyze 
your business and see if your inventory 
of merchandise on hand does not run 
close to one and one-half times your 
monthly billing? 

The third item of investment is office 
overhead, and that is the amount of 
work which has been completed and has 
not yet been billed. The contractors’ 
capital is tied up, the customer has not 
had notice of his obligations, and 
naturally has not paid them. I doubt 
if many contractors can keep their aver- 
age under a half month’s work. In 
other words, on the 15th of this month 
did you have billed all the business you 
did last year? I am going to use this 
15 days as the basis of delay in billing 
this, and add to our investment for this 
item $5,000. 

The fourth item of investment is ac- 
counts receivable. This does not include 
accounts which have been settled by 
notes, but merely the open accounts on 
the books. Again, the nature of a busi- 
ness is a factor of the amount we are 
going to use. If we have a greater num- 
ber of time payment contracts the pro: 
portion is going to be increased. It is 
not safe to figure on less than 60 days’ 
business being on the books. In our 
own organization we have for the past 
year held this figure between 45 and 55 
days, but to be safe I am going to use 
60 days business here or $20,000. 


Investment Covered 


Now we have covered the biggest part 
of our investment. We have a total of 
$47,000. There are going to be other 
small items such as insurance paid in 
advance, and rent where our payments 
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average 15 days in advance, but all of 
these are insignificant compared to the 
four items above, so you can safely 
admit that business should be operated 
on a net investment of $50,000 or five 
months turnover. This is close to the 
average I have seen in our own business 
since I have been connected with it. I 
think we have bettered it most of the 
time, and most of you can better it by 
careful attention to turnover or collec- 
tions, which you will see from what I 
have said are the most important fac- 
tors in financing a business. 

I will not discuss any further how 
turnovers or collections can be im- 
proved, but these items represent $15.- 
000 and $20,000 respectively, or $35,- 
000 out of the total $50,000. This is 
70% of the total. A man should see the 
whole of this $50,000 before he plans 
his business. There is a little which 
can be distributed, and which is a 
natural deduction. Most of our mer- 
chandise can be discounted if we settle 
at regular dates, so that the ten day 
period can in general be extended to 20 
days. Twenty days’ merchandise pur- 
chases is $3,000, which the wholesaler 
will be glad to carry. 

Your payroll ledger will, if you 
settle on Tuesday night for the previous 
week’s work, amount to an average of 
four days or about $500, which your 
employes are carrying. These two 
amounts should hardly be used to re- 
duce the amount of working capital, 
but should rather be left in a bank 
balance. They should certainly be so 
left if we expect to operate this busi- 
ness on a much smaller capital than we 
indicated above, and borrow the bal- 
ance from the bank. 


Where to Get Money 


We have tried to answer the question 
of how much money should be pro- 
vided. Now we will address ourselves 
to the other question of where to get it. 
It is needless to say that. 

The man who reaches this point in 
his business and has analyzed his invest- 
ment carefully, has a problem before 
him. We will say that he has $20,000. 
Is it safe for him to embark on such a 
scheme as this, or business of this size? 
Not unless he has the full confidence of 
his banker and his jobber. He has not 
a sufficient margin on which to operate, 
and under these conditions he should go 
frankly to the banker and show what his 
net assets are, and consult with him on 
such matters as he can, telling him at 
the same time how much he expects the 
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jobber to carry. He should make the 
same sort of an arrangement with his 
jobbers. 

If he expects to buy on longer time 
and not discount his bills he should 
have definite arrangements to this effect 
with all from whom he buys, otherwise 
the seller will expect to have his bills 
discounted and the contractors credit 
rating is going to suffer. 

The ideal way, of course, is to have 
on hand the full $50,000, to operate this 
business. With 50% of this amount 
the contractor is going to be in difficul- 
ties all the time. To meet his bills he 
must ask his creditors to wait 60 days. 
He must borrow a larger amount than 
the banks really want to carry. In case 
he is operating on this basis he will 
probably make some such arrangement 
as this: He will borrow from the bank 
$10,000 either on demand notes or on 
90 day notes maturing from time to 
time, and he will settle with his 
principal jobber for a certain line of 
credit and ask him to carry his notes for 
from 60 to 90 days, settling his invoice, 
however, when due. 


The trade acceptance is the politest 
way of arranging this credit. In this 
way the jobber will cover an additional 
$15,000 of his deficit. These figures 
are both more than the banker and the 
jobber will willingly grant, but these 
should be the only two persons asked to 
carry the balance that the contractor 
does not carry himself. If the con- 
tractor has $35,000 and can reduce these 
figures to $7,000 or $8,000 each, he is 
going to get a much more ready re- 
sponse from both. 

I have not discussed such operations 
as selling preferred stock and bonds on 
the open market, as a contracting busi- 
ness rarely develops to this extent, and 
any funds obtained in this way can be 
considered a part of the contractor’s 
own original investment. 

This completes my discussion on the 
subject assigned, but there are three 
closely related subjects which I can 
hardly avoid bringing before you while 
I am on the floor. They are the ques- 
tions of investing employes, of time pay- 
ment contracts, and of overhead. 

Some contractors have made arrange- 
ments with certain of their employes to 
take stock in their organization. This 


has two advantages. The first is that it 
increases the net assets of the organiza- 
tion and decreases the amount of money 
which it is necessary to ask the banker 
and the jobber to carry, providing the 
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owner is not in a position to finance his 
business alone. The second advantage 
is probably greater, and that is, the 
employe feels an interest in the busi- 
ness and will assist in stopping those 
leaks which the owner himself cannot 
look after. 

Now as to time payment sales. All 
we have to say is, that if we go deeply 
into this busines alone, the accounts 
receivable item is going to be increased 
from 60 to probably 180 days, depend- 
ing upon the length of time we permit 
our contracts to run. If we sell a 
washer at $185, getting $15 down and 
$10 a month, it will take the customer 
18 months to pay out, and on an average 
his accounts are going to be owing nine 
months. 

Our smaller sales can probably be 
completed in a shorter time, but ex- 
perience shows that even a ten months’ 
vacuum cleaner contract usually lags a 
month before it is closed up, and we 
cannot thus expect an average on this 
business of less than six months. If 
the model $10,000 monthly business 
were all appliances sold on contract, it 
would mean than accounts receivable 
would approximate $60,000 and the 
total investment $90,000. This means 
a much larger initial investment, or a 
much longer line of credit. 

I do not believe we will find it pays 
to turn these accounts over to the banks 
who make it their principal business to 
carry them, such as the Morris Plan 
Bank. These people will only loan us 
in the neighborhood of 70% of the 
value of these accounts and tie us up 
pretty strongly with bonds and other 
conditions, and make us finally re- 
sponsible for the collection in the end. 
If we figure right down to a sharp point 
they. are getting between 18 and 23% 
for the use of their money, and no busi- 
ness man can afford to pay this rate. 
In this respect the department stores are 
getting the best of us. If a contractor 
sets out to do a big appliance business 
it is going to require so much money 
to carry his accounts that he soon be- 
comes involved, but the department 
stores with net assets of a million or 
more can easily go to the bank and bor- 
row on their general account $100,000 
or $200,000, sell stocks, or raise the 
money in other ways, and can carry 
this business without feeling it. 


Dealer Must be Cautious 


A dealer going into this business 
should have his eyes open, and realize 
that every time he sells a $157.50 
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washer on which the customer pays $15 
down, he must pay the jober $110 for 
that washer and the salesmen who sold 
it $15; that is, he himself must invest 
$125. He gets $15 back and is $110 
in the hole. He naturally thinks the 
only way to make this up is to go out 
and sell another washer, but when these 
charges go through to the bookkeeper, 
this gentleman reports that the house is 
another $110 in the hole, and this merry 
circle keeps on until, whether he knows 
it or not, the contractor begins to get 
tired of the entire business. 

The big department stores do not feel 
this so long as it is only a small feature 
of their business, but the dealer feels it 
at once when he begins to make this the 
big end of his affairs. One manufac- 
turer tells us that careful analysis shows 
it costs $5 to carry a vacuum cleaner 
account over ten months. This figure 
covers interest, bookkeeping, postage, 
printing, and was arived at after spend- 
ing more than $1,000 for expert ac- 
counting service. I wonder how long 
we are going to continue to give this 
service away for $2.50 and carry time 
payments with a 5% addition? 

There is one important feature to be 
considered in connection with overhead 
expense, namely, that the volume of 
your business should be worked out 
closely in connection with your organi- 
zation and quarters. If you have too 
big an organization and too large a 
building and cannot keep it filled up 
with business, your overhead expense is 
going to be too high. 

As you increase the volume of busi- 
ness certain fixed expenses are going 
to remain sationary, and your percent- 
age of overhead is going to decrease 
until you reach the point where your 


' business just nicely fills your building 


and loads your organization. When 
you attempt, however, to do still more 
business with the same building and 
the same personnel, your percentage of 
overhead is going to go up again be- 
cause your clerks are going to get into 
each other’s way, your salesmen are 
going to interfere with each other, your 
construction crew is going to stand 
around waiting for material, and you 
are going to have untold leaks that are 
not accounted for. 

There is a certain happy relief be- 
tween the volume of business and the 
size of your organization which must 
be maintained in order to get the most 
efficient results. It does not pay to bite 
off too much business if you haven’t the 
right people to handle it, any more than 
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it pays to have too large an organiza- 
tion, and not enough business to carry 
the overhead. 


Two Important Parts 


Going back again to my original sub- 
ject, I would say that of the three de- 
partments of an electrical contracting 
business—Finance, Sales, and Service— 
the first has had the least attention paid 
to it, but is the most important of all. 


This subject has two parts, keeping 
track of your money and providing the 


funds. Funds should be provided for 
between four and five times the monthly 
volume of business it is expected to 
handle. This is based on the four 
principal items of investment, which are 
equipment, merchandise, work in pro- 
gress, and accounts receivable. 

A contractor should have in sight ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the amount 
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of money he is going to use and will be 
able to go to his banker and jobber to 
get the other third. If he provides only 
50% he is stringing his credit too far, 
and if his assets are less than 50% of 
his total investment he must look for 
difficulties. See to it that a certain 
amount of net assets or investment is 
provided and the business is not de- 
veloped beyond what its investment 
would justify. 


The Electrical Contractor-Dealer 


By GILBert S. SMITH 


Address Delivered at Pennsylvania State Convention in Philadelphia by 


Mr. Smith of J. F. Buchanan & Co., Electrical Merchants 


I am expected to address my remarks 
to dealers—the would be dealers. I 
shall base what I have to say upon ten 
years of practical experience along this 
line. The theme for the setting might 
be: “Don’t kid yourself into believing 
that you are something that you are 
not.” Business is divided into three 
classes — manufacturing, engineering 
and merchandising. 

Of the first, 1 know nothing. Of 
the other two, considerable. It is a very 
easy step into contracting, it is a very 
difficult step into merchandising. The 
contractor has qualified himself as a 
contractor; before he enters that busi- 
ness he has done engineering work— 
even though he be a wireman, he is an 
engineer. The wireman feels that he 
can get a contract perhaps from a 
friend and he concludes that he will 
enter the business as a contractor; he 
has not given it much thought, but he 
is qualified as a contractor because he 
was a wireman. Usually he has very 
little or no capital. 

Now in entering the contracting busi- 
ness—it has been done with ease. In 
entering the merchandising business, it 
is entirely different. One must have 
capital and a great deal of it. One has 
knowledge or experience as a contrac- 
tor. He has not gathered that knowl- 
edge as a merchant. Oh yes, he has a 
little business ability; he convinced the 
men they should give him the contract, 
but that is a long ways from merchan- 
dising. I believe there are more fail- 
ures than successes in electrical mer- 
chandising. I believe that a great many 
people have undertaken electrical mer- 
chandising because some one suggested 
that it would be a good thing for them 
to do it without giving it the care and 





attention necessary—without the educa- 
tion or the assistance that would make 
it a success, and without the finances 
entirely necessary. Probably the future 
will show us real electrical merchants 
by reason of the experience in the past. 

Considering the various features thar 
go to make an electrical merchandising 
business a success, let us enumerate a 
few. They are fundamental and of 
course you have heard them before. 

lst. The location. I believe that the 
man who proposes to enter the mer- 
chandising business should select a 
location where the rent is just as high 
as he can possibly figure to pay and 
then perhaps a little more. He must be 
in the purchasing thoroughfare or very 
near it on an off street leading from the 
thoroughfare and not far from the cor- 
ner. If he can get a long lease for that 
property and he locates rights, then be- 
fore the lease expires he will be getting 
rent considerably less than property is 
worth. He cannot expect business in 
the warehouse district. That seems 
simple but a great many have located 
there just the same. 

2nd. The appearance of the store. 
This is a hackneyed subject but it must 
be considered. That store must cor- 
respond with other individual stores in 
its cleanliness, in its dress, in its ar- 
rangement. 

3rd. The window. We heard a great 
deal of windows in the last few days. 
We have had demonstrations. A gentle- 
man on the floor yesterday said a great 
deal about it but if that location is 
placed where your window is of value, 
then that window will have to be used 
for all it is worth. 

4th. The matter of stock. The ques- 
tion was raised yesterday as to how 


of that City 


many lines a man should carry. I 
have a very clean cut conception of the 
stock business and perhaps I can answer 
that questioner of yesterday to his satis- 
faction today. My conviction is that 
the dealer, the merchandiser, the re- 
tailer, should specialize to the extreme. 
Assuming that he was a contractor, a 
practical one from the ranks of wire- 
men, he is qualified to pass upon the 
best. He does not require anyone’s 
judgment but his own and after he has 
selected a particular appliance that he 
is considering, he should tie up fast and 
consult with the distributor. He should 
operate as closely as possible with that 
house supplying him with that par- 
ticular appliance and plug that one ap- 
pliance—not two; one carries down the 
line from the large units to the smaller 
ones. There may be an occasional ex- 
ception where another device diverges 
in design very greatly from the first 
selection, but where the two devices are 
similar, just one, and if he does a job 
with the one, he is doing well. 

5th. Finance. That can be sub- 
divided. I think anyone must be a first 
class nut who concludes he can conduct 
a business without sufficient capital, 
and for him to determine on how much 
capital is necessary, he will have to take 
someone into his confidence for advice. 
In the past, the contractor, now known 
as the contractor-dealer, has not valued 
his credit standing; he was conducting 
his business with the little money he 
had available and he neglected that very 
important feature of maintaining credit. 
We know there is only one way to hold 
your credit and that is to pay your bills, 
to maintain your promises, discount 
them if you will. 

Another division of finance is that of 
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We 
heard much as to the necessity of 
selling upon the lease plan that the 
volume of business cannot be obtained 
unless the instalment is introduced. 
One practical man told you yesterday 
that he had cut it out; he was running 
a strictly cash business or credit to 
these who are worthy of credit. We 
will admit that you can do more busi- 
ness upon cash credit and instalment. 
but if the dealer has decided that instal- 


the installment or lease plan. 


ment is quite essential. | am convinced 
that he can get all of the financial help 
he requires in the conduct of that bus*- 
ness on the instalment plan by going 
to his own local bank—the bank that is 
established in his town. It is the one 
to serve him and will serve him if he 
lays his cards upon the table, is a dealer 
of integrity and a man worthy of credit. 
I believe the bank in the town wherever 
he be located in the state, if properly 
approached, will loan him the money 
for his instalment business at virtually 
the same rate the bank would loan any 
other merchant. 

I think it is only necessary to explain 
to the president of the particular bank 
where the dealer is known that he pur- 
to the bank the 
moneys that he receives upon the lease 
payment as the 
during a _ period of 


poses to turn over 


payments are made 
twelve 
months, being the life of a lease con- 
tract. If this the 
banker his form of lease, written and 
prepared by an attorney, to cover the 
laws of the state, that the bank will aa- 
vance him the money to pay for the ma- 
chines he puts out on the installment 
plan. The banker the 
moneys that the dealer receives as he 
gets them and the 
every sense. 


ten or 


dealer presents to 


will receive 


satisfy banker in 

I had a dream a few years ago of a 
great volume of business being con- 
ducted by contractor-dealers in the city 
of Philadelphia, the city virtually zoned 
up into communities, business centers, 
and everyone of those business centers 
having a good contractor-dealer run- 
ning a business there. I still believe 
that that is possible for the city of 
Philadelphia, and it would seem to me 
as though we have gone a long way 
toward reaching that condition. 

6th. I voice what has 
been said and believe that contractor- 
dealers must advertise. I believe that 
we are supported by the papers of our 
communities wherever we are and I am 
convinced that if the contractor-dealer 
visits the editor in his town, that editor 


Advertising. 
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will sit down with him and will maz 
out a plan that will suit the contractor- 
dealer for such publicity as he chooses 
to put over. How many of you yester- 
day saw the advertisement in the morn 
ing paper, a quarter page placed for 
the dealers of Philadelphia and with- 
out a cent of cost to them? 

Here is free publicity, explaining 
what eleectricity does and why it does 
it and why people should have it. It 
seems to me as though we should sup- 
port the papers that are helping us. 
Of course, they are advertising it for 
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their own selfish purposes, but if they 
are helping us while they are helping 
themselves, we ought to belong in the 
game. 

I am convinced that electrical mer. 
chandising is a real man’s job and un- 
less one is going to enter it with a 
sincere determination, going to enter it 
with sufficient intelligence to make of it 
a success, and going to enter it with 
sufficient capital that it must have, he 
had better stop kidding himself into be- 
lieving that he is something which he 
is not. - 





cation to household purposes. 


plan to have. 


they appear every Thursday in 





What Do You Know 
about ELECTRICITY? 


Not in a scientific or:mechanical way, but in its practical appli- 


Are you familiar with the newest electrical devices and the latest 
improvements on the older devices—the hundred-and-one things that 
go to make the home more comfortable and attractive and house- 
keeping tess laborious and more efficient? Progress in the field of 
electrical appliances is amazingly rapid; many of the cleverest brain: 
and hands in the world are busy in finding more uses and more prac- 
tical usefulness for this marvelous power. Electricity is fast becom- 
ing the Servant of all Work, an ever-ready, ever-willing servant, 
clean, capable, industrious and economical. 


Look for the 


‘ELECTRICAL PAGE’ 
Every Thursday in 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN 


It gives you the clearest, most complete information about every 
kind of electrical device and appliance, the application of them to 
home use, as found through actual experience and the almost daily 
developments and discoveries in this fascinating field of enterprise. 


There is a Question and Answer Column, too, where you can submit 
your personal problems and get full details as to how you can obtain 
the best and the most service from the electrical helps you have or 


Keep pace with electrical progress. It means more comfort and less 
work and it is a subject. worth knowing. You will find these Electrical 
Pages interesting to read and valuable for references. Remember 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN 








Example of Newspaper Electrical Advertising, Reduced from Quarter Page 
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How to Operate Standard Accounting System 


New Pamphlet Issued by Headquarters of N. A. E. C. D., Gives Detailed Explanation 
of Forms and Includes Handling Notes, Trade Acceptances, and Work in Progress 


A supplement to the regular instruc- 
tions for the Standard Accounting Sys- 
tem has just been issued in pamphlet 
form and will be sent to those interest- 
ed upon application to National Head- 
quarters. 

The following pages taken from the 
new pamptlet show trial balances for 
opening, operating and closing books, 


These instructions are given in Sec- 
tion I, page 3 of the “Circular of In- 
structions” which accompanies each set. 

For the purpose of illustration a few 
simple transactions are carried through 
in order to complete a chain, so that 


rome no 4 


JOB NO. __ LI S- 








OB ENVELOPE 


é sla) « ke datm 


a second trial balance may be taken 
as a test. 

No form of Charge or Cash Sales 
Ticket is shown nor is any form of bill 
recommended, but it is essential that 
the bills be in duplicate. 
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and certain transactions are carried naue___Cf£¥éracenler, “Trp va , 1 
. a er dir a ee : ADDRESS _ 0 Sael Se" oS 4 rT tan ——- 
through the various forms, all of which ontduin . ance. ____rotan cost J Wie 
will clear up any questions that might —_  F. "tason "| _Bimecr 308 EXPENSE 
arise in connection with the System. It oan ~" — - ee os ae 
also s , , ‘ ~ ¥ 200 Wataake te a I) Fak -  Shomse Le au Largercs “a 
also shows how to handle notes and _| Deeetiieats | acre li Heel _' eT Pe - 
trade acceptances and an account for Mhak disadnsd | Lr he || Viecei S| Lnageecn _| Ye 
io, a ek Didote | 6 4a «||| Visbieoi a hit hg? | cee 
work in progress, none of which are <i Athen ti ’, 11 lAdeol 2 ak, alwlinie| so 
shown in the original instructions: Achrast Pett taped tte dea\\ hse\|  /4| Bartage- | 1 ho 
The following transactions illustrate “ete 2H aah. 4a ee ri “| Heel as 
. ” =— 5 i 44 A a} _hee i — Scere 
the mode of procedure to bring all the Vchuidl (21) | Vowel | Me Veal 
forms of this system into operation. ae RN STi ae” SS ee eee Bt 
It is assumed that the instructions as peueeres Wenseorenema 6/51) [ io ” 
to the closing of the previous set of meee Hey CIT S Somme BT) | ee i 
books and the preparation of a Trial ‘ 4 cd itt , oe + “| wee - - 
Balance have been carried out. qT a REE wey ee ae a ar & wai 
The first step thereafter is to open eaeey er, STEEL —- 2 44 i ee wWUGb Dame 
° . . | | } | | 
the list of accounts as specified in the $e to eae 14 Se eee Be 
“Summary of operations” and the Trial n ie Cy a 2 PES [| i OME Fi 5) aS 
Balance sheet of this system in the new i“ | ulin & We 
General Ledger. ey . RAE. rorm__$1_| VE/ 244 esti: Li ee 
Trial Balance—Opening of Books De ie Trace the following transactions on 
ASSETS ; = the illustrations as shown on _ pages 
FIXED INVESTMENTS 6 and 7: 
Ee od ae en Oe eee ne Dr. $10,000.00 , . E 
Furniture and Office Appliances..................... Dr. 2,500.00 Jan’y 2.—S. Jones Paid $1,000.00 on his 
IS ihc a. i'm: dv wie old Rs Me Si RRa os wh Waele Dr. 1,750.00 ° open account, having a_bal- 
BEE Silent kuna cuthadnaeshinedwadednecnieielarasa Dr. - 500.00 ance of $560.00 owing by him. 
NN 834 eh utes Ge ge atin re oink en ae cee Dr. Jan’y 2.—Alex Brown placed his order 
CURRENT ASSETS for work to be executed ac- 
eo Cv crscusiesh dh iuarnnsstipradita naga athe makes Dr. 12,750.00 cording to a specification he 
5 sf 0 ee ees en Pe eae Dr. 1,750.00 had submitted, and received 
PERS MII kbs cn vndviaicivnd€eeecuntatuenene Dr. 1,100.00 an estimated price of $250.00 
RE PR nce cdcdnnsrcncnkesanntaguentede Dr. 8,500.00 on same. Contract signed on 
Trade Acceptances Receivable...................... Dr 350.00 this basis. 
GE KedaNG heck sendbcct od iucevbseens et soakeeeeeetes Dr. 6,350.00 Jan’y 2.—F. Alexander paid his open ac- 
I Ms cides skis nncda ne ea we eadinanbala eal Dr. 75.00 count of $250.00. 
Oe EC Oe rT Ie Bee 0 oe Dr. 1,200.00 Jan’y 2.—P. Smith & Co. paid us com 
"GR SRE OR RGM Se teal a Alig tose aye 2 Dr. 500.00 missions due on a past com- 
DEFERRED ASSETS pleted transaction $50.00. 
Insurance Premium Advances................sseees. Dr. 330.00 Jan’'y 2.—Store, Cash Sales of Supplies 
ee es... cock an Oacekiweceewaned Dr. 135.00 and Appliances, this date, 
Deferred Charges to Income....................eeee- Dr. 500.00 $250.00. 
LIABILITIES ; Jan’y 2.—Paid Star Electric Supply Co. 
a inn cnn atigakatenaodev ews sukdeets Cr. 25,000.00 bill amounting to $3,500, less 
CURRENT LIABILITIES $70.00 discount, as per 
y 5 y No. 501. 
Notes lpayable “"crtttttt ttt ttt t eet e teens Cr. 5,300.00 voucher No. 5 
Ree 8 casa c en eten cakes nhiees eae enon Cr. 1,550.00 a 
ee CO, GOD, cw nccecastsbavatesees Cr. 1,200.00 TIME CARD y p 
WORKING RESERVES ES oo 
Reserve for Doubtful Notes and Accounts Receivable. .Cr. 200.00 “ied Ee a |. 
Reserve for Depreciation Furniture and Appliances. .Cr. 500.00 wR Tied Mca EF eh Be ina 
Reserve for Depreciation Automobiles............... Cr. 550.00 ae, + i 
Reserve for Depreciation Tools..................4+. Cr. 100.00 EEN, BEEN BEAT REY iistepeT ia 
Reserve for Depreciation Merchandise.............. Cr. 400.00 +--+ + 
Reserve for Real Estate and Buildings.............. Cr. 600.00 A eS Oe makes Ube ee 
PEERS oe EE ere re Cr. 12,890.00 —t- + ne 
$48,290.00 $48,290.00 Sa hele er 
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Supplies 


and Appliances, $300.00. 


and Appliances 


Cash Sales, 


Cash _ Sales, 


Supplies 
, $400.00. 
Supplies 


. and Appliances, $550.00. 
5.—Lamp Dept. Cash Sales, 2nd 


to 5th, $260.00. 


6.—W. H. Morton paid his open 


6.—Store, 


Jan’y 10.—Store, 


Jan’y 12. 


14. 


15. 


account, $1,000. 


Cash Sales, 


00. 
Supplies 


and Appliances, $425.00. 
6.—Vouchers 502 to 507 for the 


following 
date: Pay Rol 
Salary Acct., 
mission 
Freight, 


$12.50; Statio 


Supplies, $40.00: 


items 


Acct., 
Express 


paid this 
1 Acct., $675.00; 
$250.00; Com- 
$200.00; 

& Cartage, 
& Office 
Direct Jov 


nery 


Expense, $75.00. 
8.—Alex Black paid on open ac- 


count, $650.00. 
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A sample Time Ticket, Material 
Requisition, Returned Material Record, 
Job Envelope and Material Summary 
Sheet are shown in detail on this Job. 

A compilation of all bills rendered 
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a “el Gees ee |. VAL Dhee Tnenm bills of such customers and entered on 
/ : 4 S* B33 berrdiul dé me eT —. the Sales Recapitulation Sheet, after 
mreD Law Le a A Maile” Sete” | oo which by following the instructions as 
Inersaaeng sai dhl A | (JPlZs given in Section four, pages 8 and 9, 


A 


‘epee Por 


Cash 


Sales, 


Irth ret 


Supplies 


and appliances, 8th and 9th, 


$775.00. 


count of $750. 


Jan’y 10.—Jas. Brown paid his open ac- 


00 less a cash 


discount of $25.00. 


Jan’y 10.—Vouchers 508 to 519 for the 


following items were paid this 


date: Rent 

Light, Heat & 
Personal 
$1,200.00; 
pense, $70.00; 
$10.00; Teleg 
phone, $22.50: 
penses, $22.00; 
Expense, 


Property 
Automobile 


$75.00; 


Acct., $300.00; 
Power, $60.00; 
Taxes, 

Ex- 
Postage Acct., 
raph & Tele- 
Warehouse Ex- 
Miscellaneous 

Advertising 


Expense, $225.00; Travel and 


Ent., $40.00; 
Co., $275.50; 
Co. $1,000.00. 
-Vouchers 520 
following items 
date: 

$750.00; 


Metal Fixtures 


Standard Motor 


to 522 for the 
were paid this 


Labor Acct., Pay Roll, 
salaries, 


$250.00; 


Commission Acct., $650.00. 


Store, 
and Appliance 
12th, $1,640.00. 
Lamp Dept. 


Cash Sales, 


Supplies 
s, 10th, llth & 
to 


Cash Sales 


date, $575.00. A. S. Dutton Co. 


paid on acct., 


$1,500.00. 


Billed S. Jones on Job, $205, 


see 
On Sales Reca 
for Material, 


bill details. 


pitulation Sheet 
Labor and Di- 


rect Job Expense as per Dill 


number 1,195, 


total $3,100.00. 


Billed Alex Brown Job, $235, 
see bill No. 1,200. 


Sales Recapitu 
tal. $250.00. 


lation Sheet to- 


ts Tine 1 


of circular of instructions sent with set, 
“Closing Books for the Month” “The 
Summary of Operations” figures and 
the following trial balance is obtained: 


Trial Balance—Summary of Operations 





JANUARY 
Dr. Cr. 
NAMES 

Cate, D8. cccbcccaderenksteduderesndevesbiaen Cr. $18,950.00 

Cash Discount Allowed...........cccccccccccccccces Dr. $ 25.00 

Commissions Allowed...........cccceececcecccccceee Dr. 850.00 

Cost of Sales Billed... ....ccccccccccccccccvccccccccs Dr. 14,462.55 

Freight, Express, Carting (unabsorbed)..........-.-- Dr. 12.50 
SUNDRY EARNINGS 

Commissions Received..............eeeeeeeeeeeeeees Cr. 50.00 

Cash Discount Barned...........ccccccccccccccccces Cr. 70.00 
GENERAL EXPENSES 

ot og came beh eeee ek deed ead Ons CObe RR aE we Dr. 500.00 

a Ne OE ee ee Dr. 300.00 

Light, Heat, Power............eeeeeccccccceccecens Dr. 60.00 

Stationery and Office Supplies..........-+-+-++++++e+- Dr. 40.00 

Traveling and Entertaining............-++++eeeeeees Dr. 40.00 

Telegraph and Telephone..........-.+++++eeeeeeeees Dr. 22.50 

PO on nnd bobs Kas oetscnsocnnscocncvecesgeisae es oes Dr. 10.00 

ee ere Tree eres es ey Dr. 225.00 

EE SE Ea tr errs er ee rt in eer es Dr. 1,200.00 

EE ee ee Te Dr. 

Association Expenses............-- eee e cece ee eeeeees Dr. 

Warehouse Upkeep.............ec cee ecccceccccccccee Dr. 22.00 

NE ong cc cxcuketendeesseeotatannesceseqnndeordenee Dr. 

Pe” nee Dn ea ae Pe ar here mr rrr eet Dr. 70.00 

Other General Expenses. .......ccccccccccccccccscecs Dr. 75.00 
CONTINGENCY RESERVES AND DEPRECIATIONS 

Allowance for Loss on Notes and Acc’ts Receivable. . Dr. 

Allowances for Depreciation on Furniture & Appl’nces.Dr. 

Allowance for Depreciation Automobiles............ Dr. 

Allowances for Depreciation Tools.................. Dr. 

Allowances for Depreciation Merchandise............ Dr. 

NEE cn nsiks Case negdacesesessrselebesmakvanssanes Dr. 1,115.45 

$19,070.00 $19,070.00 
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Trial Balance—Closing of Books entry to vendor’s account in “accounts 
pee -_ etiam 4 payable” column, discharge obligation 
FIXED INVESTMENTS to the vendor in the “Accounts payable 
spe ak Son sated. i soso uictieeks Dr. $10,000.00 ledger, making a corresponding credit 
Furniture and Office Appliances.................+0+. Dr. 2,500.00 entry in the name of the vendor to ac- 
SE Vac by onda gust Gocns cu3csnbeunrdedsinbiot Dr. 1,750.00 count termed “Notes and trade accept- 
wes eet ee ances payable” in the general ledger. 
CURRENT ASSETS When notes or trade acceptances be- 
SONNE 255 npn nse npcnscseceoscstadanactsmeilt Dr. — 5,058.95 come due and payable, the foregoing 
Re Te ONE. os so Sb ionvs bok cccbedebeledondens Dr. 1,254.00 entries should be reversed, thereby 
OUND ONO s 5:6 see 6 515k Fane dep ess pe csulli cede oes Dr. 1,100.00 creating a new liability in the accounts 
SUE oa a. 6 Kcreco menses os osb uconadssbeies Dr. 17,125.00 . : 
Trade Acceptances Receivable.................e.0: Dr. 350,00 payable ledger in favor of vendor and 
GIs tastes 3 4dn'g 5s sha edited Sai Baha Dr. 7,067.50 charging the amount involved (in 
i cia on ccbacdbsutgceaeakneiee ccc alee Dr. 75.00 vendor’s name) to account “Notes and 
PE Sl NN obi cdcecésauheduscucepecsildey paeuss Dr. 1,200.00 trade acceptances payable” in general 
ey; Seah o9ds.s Sghs hERTH sc cbhuseices chegees Dr. 500.00 , : 
ledger so that this will be balanced. 
DEFERRED ASSETS 
Insurance Premium Advances.............00seeeeees Dr. 330.00 Cash payment for “Notes and trade 
bt yea neg im 6 qidee sien eeeebespucebn aaah 0 eae acceptances payable” due vendor en- 
ey Ui RG. 0 gin on oda gdsiade cebare r v. oabhdh ia, “diene payable” in “Cash 
LIABILITIES paid” sheet then liquidates the outstand- 
Capital PP ere te oe ee eee ey eee Cr. $25,000.00 ing account in vendor’s name in “Ac. 
CURRENT LIABILITIES counts payable” ledger. 
a es 1350.00 By handling notes and trade accept- 
I IID, 2. in bob Vash tc Wedhsteuscesmanents Cr. ances payable in this manner the con- 
ee ON, COON, GUE) aoc vv vicdcciccosicscoscses Cr. 1,200.00 tractor-dealer’s balance sheet will al- 
WORKING RESERVES ways show true amount of this open 
Reserve for Doubtful Notes and Accounts Receivable. .Cr. 200.00 accounts payable and the amount he 
Reserve for Depreciation porn cmH gy oe aan owes in the form of notes and trade 
Ss re tor VepreciatioNn AULOMODICS.... eee eee nees . ° 
ponies: foe peameniered = pea geeettnabahenees Cr. 100.99 © sccuptances, 
Reserve for Depreciation Merchandise Prey ee Cr. 400.00 E le 
Reserve for Real Estate and Buildings.............. Cr. 600.00 xam ples 
Surplus AcCcCOUN.......crecccccccccccsdccvcgecessces Cr. 14,045.45 1—Contractor-Dealer (A) secures from 
$49,445.45 $49,445.45 vendor (B) $4,000 worth of merchandise. 


JOB NO. gas NAME 


MATERIAL SUMMARY SHEET 
fer Forew— 


ADDRESS WL Lact bh 





s . . 2 i 2 ' H | caeorr | 
- T +—__—_ - > —+ vorar on 
awe. | Gate aur | Gate Cad Sue, «er 
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2—A makes a settlement of invoice by 
cash payment of $2,000 and a trade ac- 
ceptance for $2,000. 


3—The following entries should be 
made as the transaction is complete: 

































































i 4 ow | + _ T 
T | a | Aeesssaiteoe eA | _\ iii} } | 4—Credit B in “accounts payable” col- 
| H a ee 4") | 4a’! 20’, iti," lad Bada — _1 Sr") _| Aden tii | umn voucher disbursements book with 
| _ 00" || 2r" Ri +20 pe St 1274 | a $4,000. Debit “merchandise account” 
| | gi 2 | 2} ayy ee 4 wa il it column voucher disbursement book with 
| ie 4i2| [al w+ Lb fst bye | | 1 ad | $4,000. 
: Ji J 3 z* Amat Libucthorn wT 5—Draw check for $2,000 charging to 
i = Sv iriamese 3° Pied Strate _| 4 B’s account in “accounts payable” col- 
. sd |4i¢# _ 10° 4%: Mette "Mute —— meee umn on “cash paid” sheet, making en- 
| i | | Pk a mee bs ALS Beaten ite + : try in the “bank” column for $2,000 on 
Big) We = hee EES —— } AREF wee ake the “cash paid” sheet. 





























HANDLING NOTES AND TRADE 
ACCEPTANCES PAYABLE 


Where debt has been created in favor 
of the vendor through Voucher Dis- 
bursement sheet and the contractor- 
dealer wishes to settle such indebted- 
ness by note or trade acceptance. 





In order that the principle of disburs- 
ing all entries through the Voucher 
Disbursement sheet may be maintained, 
the following procedure will give the 
proper results and at all times show 
the true nature of the liability: 


Use the journal. and through debit 


6—To take care of the balarice of the 
indebtedness, $2,000 which A wishes to 
settle with trade acceptance: 


7—Debit B’s account in the “accounts 
payable” column in the journal and 
credit in the name of B “notes and ac- 
ceptances payable” account in the gen- 
eral ledger column provided in the jour- 
nal. 


8—When -trade acceptance falls due 
(the same applies in case of a note) A 
draws a check for $2,000 to meet the 
obligation, but having no column on the 
“cash paid” sheet through which he can 
charge notes or acceptances payable in 
the general ledger to relieve liability 
previously created in the name of B 
through the journal entry, he proceeds 
as follows: 
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SALES RECAPITULATION SHEET 






9—Through a journal entry A credits 
B’s account in the “accounts payable” 
ledger, $2,000 and indebtedness in B’s 
name “notes and acceptances payable” in 
the general ledger, $2,000. 


10—These entries clear the liability in 
the general ledger under “notes and ac- 
ceptances payable” in favor of B, and 
there now appears in the “accounts pay- 
able” ledger on B’s account a credit in 
the favor for $2,000 which will offset by 
charging on “cash paid’ sheet to B in 
“accounts payable” column this $2,000 
with a corresponding entry in the “bank 
balance” column. 


11—Through the foregoing entries the 
books reflect the changed nature of the 
obligation from an open account to a 
note or trade acceptance, but when said 
note or trade acceptance becomes pay- 
able it is necessary to reverse the for- 
mer entries from “accounts payable” to 
“notes and acceptances payable” in the 
general ledger in order that a direct en- 
try can be made on the “cash paid” 
sheet to a definite account in the “ac- 
counts payable” ledger. 
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In regard to the question of partial 
payments on contracts spread over a 
considerable period of time, there al- 
ways has been a wide divergence of 
opinion as to whether or not a con- 
tractor, receiving partial payments for 
labor and material furnished on an un- 





completed contract, should simply 
credit accounts receivable with the 
amount of partial payment received 
and not show any profit on the con- 
tract until the work is finally com- 
pleted and exact record obtained of the 
cost of the contract. 


Among larger contracting concerns 


3 
CASH RECEIVED | 


ACCOUN GEmemar 
PECEIVAmLE 


r OE 
ps . _ 
Lamnerxtsasen it, A uate 
tee. ln! Cael la 
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sees Cake aut a 
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where they have a fairly substantial 
percentage of work extending over one 
month it is easy for them to show a loss 
in operation for several months until 
the entire contract is completed ana 
then have the profit reflected on this 
work. 


If the partial payments receiveu 
cover but a small portion of the total 
billing, it is recommended that these 
be simply credited to the particular ac- 
count in “Accounts receivable” book 
with whatever sums are received in the 
nature of partial payments, showing 
profits only at the completion of the 
contracts. 
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VOUCHER DISBURSEMENT SHEET 


cREeoIT 


However, if the proportion of partial 
payments received on this class of work 
is a.considerable factor in the total bil.- 
ing, each month he should arrange tu 
have such partial payments carry a 
percentage equal to his overhead ex- 
pense: e. g. 


A contractor, according to his job en- 
velope, expended during, say, March on 
one of his contracts 


Material expense. . .$1,000.00 
De awanechankane 500.00 1,500.00 


and obtains a payment thereon of 
$1,200.00 against the :mount of his un- 
billed costs on this contract. 


In order to have his overhead expense 
relieved by showing some profit on this 
partial payment of $1,200.00 he should 
proceed as follows: 


Make a bill to the customer for the 
amount of the partial payment, $1,200.00, 
which automatically becomes a charge 
against the customer’s account in the 
“accounts receivable” ledger, and the 
amount of $1,200.00 should be entered in 
the sales recapitulation book under the 
name of the customer to “construction 
sales billed.” The contractor’s overhead 
(for purpose of example) is, let us say, 
15% of his sales. 


Of the actual cost to date ($1,500) 
two-thirds of the amount represents ma- 
terial, one-third of the amount repre- 
sents labor. 


Bill rendered to the customer to date 


- 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
oA R 


name Star Staaten phage fe ____ 
ADDRESS JZ Aft Bt 


cesT 





DR. JOURNAL cR 


($1,200) 
$180.00; material cost, $680.00, two-thirds 
of amount remaining after deducting 


includes: Overhead 


(15%), 


overhead; labor cost, $340.00, one-third 
amount remaining after deducting over- 
head. 


The $680.00 should be entered in “cost 


of sales, merchandise.” The $340.00 
should be entered in “cost of sales, 
labor’. 


The difference between “sales billed” 
entry ($1,200) and total of cost of sales 


(merchandise, $680, labor $340) is $180 
and equals the overhead, 15% of the 
part payment received. 


In order that the partial billing and 
creation of profit of $180.00 for the 
month may not be lost sight of by the 
contractor in determining his final profit, 
he should make on his job envelope or 
folder covering this contract costs a no- 
tation of the partial billing of $1,200.00 
and a distribuion to 


WMaerehemGIine 4... sc cccccccecce $680.00 
BEE cc.ccchuncedseuesee scan 340.00 


and these amounts deducted when the 
final bill is rendered the customer on 
completion of the contract. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
if a contractor wishes to show on his 
contracts a margin of profit he has got 
to do it on a pro rata basis of cost of 
merchandise and cost of labor, as re- 
flected on his job envelope and the dif- 
ference between cost of sales and sales 
billed on each transaction should be the 
percentage of his overhead expense. 





This subject is not covered in the 
Book of Instruction as it is one of those 
involved transactions which might cayse 
he average contractor-dealer to think 
the system too complicated. 


In the last analysis it is felt that the 
contractor-dealer should simply credit 
accounts receivable with whatever par- 
tial payments are received on uncom- 
pleted work, showing no profit until the 
job is finally completed, unless this type 
of contract is a large factor in his busi- 
ness. * 
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Are Present Margins on Appliances Profitable? 


The object of this paper is to try to 
briefly give you a few facts on the 
question of “Are the Present Margins 
on Appliances Profitable?” The gen- 
eral answer to this question is “No,” 
and this answer is based on the usual 
gross profit to dealers of 25%. 

It is true that there are several con- 
ditions which have a direct bearing on 
the amount of profit that a dealer must 
secure to allow him a reasonable net 
margin, and inasmuch as you are quite 
familiar with most of these conditions 
we are going to just touch lightly on 
this phase of the question. 

The item of overhead has probably 
the greatest direct bearing on the 
amount of profit necessary to allow a 
dealer to do a profitable business on a 
set margin. Another very important 
point is the amount of turnover which 
can be made on a certain appliance. It 
is obvious that if the turnover is suf- 
ficient and the overhead small a com- 
modity can be handled on a much 
smaller margin, but statistics show us 
that an average condition among the 
dealers who sell and service larger 
appliances should have a discount of 
from 30 to 35% and it is only under 
the most favorable conditions that he 
can make a satisfactory showing at this 
gross margin of profit. 

As a specific and extremely unusual 
have in mind a retail 
which did a total business on large 
motor appliances amounting to ap- 
proximately $87,000, with a 
profit of approximately $32,000, or 
37%. The operating expense of this 
retail store aggregated for this same 
period of time approximately $29,000, 
which you will note again is 33-1-3% 
of the total sales billed, or in other 
words this leaves a net profit of $3,000, 
or approximately 3.4%. 

As stated, this is an unusual condi- 
tion, but we are citing it to you merely 
to substantiate the statement made 
above that from 30 to 35% seems to us 
to be the minimum amount of margin 
on which a good live advertising dealer 
should be operating. 

We have in mind also a dealer who 
is doing a monthly business between 
$5,500 and $6,000, and is not making 
any money on discounts of 25% on 


case we store 


gross 


By L. E. Trotrer 






Assistant Sales Manager of Post-Glover Electric Co., Cincinnati, An- 
swers Negatively in Paper Read at Ohio State Association Meeting 


washing machines and ironers and 33% 
on vacuum. cleaners. This dealer’s 
store is in an excellent location on the 
main street of a city having approxi- 
mately 70,000 inhabitants. A good 
portion of his sales are made in the 
store. No commission is paid on store 
sales. The solicitors who make a house 
to house canvass are paid at the rate 
of 10% on washing and ironing ma- 
chine sales and 20% on vacuum cleaner 
gales. Although a 20% commission is* 
paid on vacuum cleaner sales as com- 
pared to 10% on washers and ironers 
it is believed that this is possible in 
view of the fact that there are seldom 
any delivery charges on _ cleaners, 
whereas the delivery charges on wash- 
ers and ironers amount to a consider- 
able sum. 
Changed Conditions Now 

What we are particularly interested 
in right now is. How are the dealers 
going to handle appliances in the 
period facing us which we all believe 
is not going to be as easy sailing as we 
have had for the past two or three 
Dealers to be successful in 
merchandising the various commidities 
must beyond doubt maintain a selling 
force that will get the necessary results 
and it is true that a selling force can- 
not be maintained at a small expense. 
Salesmen are expensive and good sales- 
men naturally demand good salaries, 
and it is obvious that it is impossible 
for this condition to be met unless the 
dealer has a margin of profit that will 
justify this expenditure. 

We are frank in telling you that we 
believe in the next year or two the 
dealer’s or merchant’s overhead is go- 
ing to be higher on electrical appliances 
than it has in the last two years, and 
we therefore must say that we cannot 
possibly see a profitable margin for the 
dealer unless the present conditions are 
changed very materially. If the job- 
bers in their meeting with the manu- 
facturers are able to put enough real 
pep into their arguments the electrical 
appliance game as handled by the elec- 
trical dealers may continue to flourish, 
but unless this condition is brought 
about it seems to us that there is 
nothing in this line of material for the 
dealers to look forward to. 


years? 





It has been my personal experience 
to have recently had an opportunity to 
talk to merchants in our lines of ma- 
terial and one particular case which is 
recalled, is a man who is handling 
stoves. When the question of discount, 
namely 25%, was mentioned to him as 
a working margin, you can believe me 
when I tell you that it did not take him 
long to make up his mind that he was 
not interested in the electric range 
proposition. He was a merchant of 
long experience and knew whereof he 
spoke. 

It seems to me that the sale of elec- 
trical appliances has grown into a very 
deep rut and unless this condition can 
be changed the results as outlined above 
are sure to be brought about. We do 
not believe that it is going to be pos- 
sible to correct this condition overnight. 
On the other hand, it is only going to 
be through the untiring efforts of both 
the jobbers and dealers that a satisfac- 
tory working condition is going to be 
brought about and we would like to 
recommend in conclusion that every 
dealer in this country should work hard 
and earnestly to show to the jobbers 
and manufacturers actual results which 
will probably do more toward bringing 
about the desired relief than anything 
else. 

Is it not possible for you as a dealer 
to send to your jobber your actual sales 
conditions? Show him the amount of 
appliance business you have done in 
the past year together with the total 
profit and actual expense of doing this 
business. Do you not believe that by 
such a procedure you will be helping 
the general cause? As stated at the 
beginning of this paper we believe that 
there is only one answer to the question 
under discussion “Are the Present 
Margins of Profit on Appliances Profit- 
able?” and the answer is “No.” 


Another Example 

Another working condition which 
happened to come to my attention was 
that of a dealer who employed a 
specialty salesman who is devoting his 
entire time to the sale of washing ma- 
chines and ironers. An a study of this 
man for two weeks we found the fol- 
lowing results: 

In the two weeks’ period he sold four 
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washing machines and two ironers at a 
total sales price of $1085. His salary 
and expenses figured $25 per week plus 
a commission of 5% amounting to 


$104.75. This you will note made an 
actual selling expense to the dealer of 
10% and I believe that you will all 
agree that this salesman in the two 
weeks was successful. 

The dealer handling this material is 
buying at a discount of 25% delivered 


to his store. This leaves a gross margin 
of 15% out of which he must stand 
the delivery of the machine to the user, 
the handling of the account, advertis- 
ing, and whatever service is demanded. 

It is true that we have gone through 
boom times in washing and ironing 
machines and vacuum cleaners and 
other appliances when they almost sold 
themselves, and with what result? 
Thousands of these appliances have 
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been sold but hundreds of dealers have 
been made lukewarm toward the ap- 
pliance business and for only one rea- 
son. Their margin of profit has not 
been and is not yet sufficient to take care 
of their normal overhead and leave 
them a net profit, without mentioning 
at all the allowance that must be made 
in making free repairs in the name of 
service, which must be given by the 
electrical business. 


The History and Work of the National Association 


By W. H. Morton 


On February 3rd the Secretary-Treasurer of the N. A. E. C. D. Addressed the 


Toronto District, 


The local or district organization we 
consider is the key to the national 
movement. The actual work must be 
done here by the membership. The na- 
tional organization outlines the plans 
and directs the energies of the whole 
organization, but the local work must 
be done by the individual members of 
the district unit. 

I am going to try to cover as briefly 
as possible the National Association 
work, and to do so I will have to use 
statistics to some extent. 

The National movement started in 
New York City in 1887. As a result 
of those activities a state association was 
formed in 1889. Such benefit was ex- 
perienced by this association that in 
1901 we issued a call for a meeting in 
Buffalo to discuss the question of 
whether a national organization in our 
trade was an advantage. At that time 
contracting was hardly recognized as an 
industry and dealers were practically 
unknown. 

We circularized the country as to the 
sentiment toward National organization, 
with the result that we called a meeting 
in July 1901 at which 48 contractors 
were present, and from the discussioa 
at this meeting we decided it was neces- 
sary that a national organization be 
created. At that meeting in Buffalo in 
1901, the keystone was laid by these 48 
men. Thirty-six of them are still living 
and in the association. In fact we have 
lost none of the original founders of 
that association except those removed by 
death and other unavoidable causes. 

The old organization has been criti- 
cised for lack of results, but it should 
be remembered in this connection that 
at that time codperation was not known. 


. We had to devote our time in educating 


Canadian Division, on the Functioning of 


contractors to treat each other even de- 
cently. The following are a few of the 
accomplishments of the old organiza- 
tion: 

First, we got representation on the 
Board of Underwriters in 1903. In 
1906 we recognized for the first time 
that some of our members were retailers 
by changing the by-laws. In 1910 
Canada was first represented by that 
association through W. B. Shaw. In 
1911 we started codperative work with 
the N. E. L. A. In 1912 we worked out 
a standard conduit size chart and uni- 
versal estimate sheet. In 1913 the first 
system of bookkeeping was published. 
In 1914 we obtained liability insurance. 
In 1917 the entire association was re- 
organized. This was largely due to the 
work of W. L. Goodwin. 

Too much cannot be said of what Mr. 
Goodwin has done for the entire elec- 
trical industry. He started them all 
thinking. The work of our committee 
has resulted in the present form of the 
National Association. That is a “home 
rule” organization at the present time. 
The association is divided up into di- 
visions and each division into locals, 
such as I am addressing tonight. 

At the same time we changed our 
dues, putting them on the basis of each 
member paying a percentage on the 
amount of business done. That has 
been criticised due to the fact that we 
changed from a flat rate, but I think it 
is the fair way of handling an organi- 
zation of that kind. The larger the 
man’s business the more he gets out of 
his organization, consequently the more 
he should give to the association. The 
dues are based on a rate of one-fortieth 
of one percent. 

The work of the association is carried 


the Organization 


on through an executive committee 
which has direction of all the activities. 
You cannot realize the amount of 
thought and actual work the executive 
committee is required to put forth. 
That work is all donated. I think 
sometimes the members lose sight of the 
amount of work done by the National 
Executive Committee and the standing 
committees. The work of the various 
committees is briefly as follows: 

First, there is the Architectural and 
Engineering Committees which negoti- 
ate between the National Association 
and the engineering and architectural 
organizations. They are at present 
working on estimating engineering. It 
is a kind or class of educational work 
that could only be carried on in a 
national way. Then there is the Sym- 
bols Committee on which we have three 
members representing allied trades, 

We have a Code Committee which 
works directly with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. That committee 
has as much to say in the formation of 
rules and changes in rules as the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Committee has in 
backing such rules. This Code Com- 
mittee is almost of inestimable value in 
preventing rules from being passed that 
are not practical. There are .many 
cases where rules are suggested by 
some branches of the industry that read 
all right, but looked at from an instal- 
lation standpoint they are impractical. 
Then we have the Cost Data Committee, 
whose work is chiefly to get at the costs 
of electrical installations. That com- 
mittee has been working for four years 
against tremendous handicaps because 
cost data of installations is not kept with 
uniformity by contractors. 

Much has been said lately about 
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neglecting the contractor for merchan- 
dising. I don’t think that is the true 
condition. It may appear so from our 
publications. That, I think, is because 
it is so much easier to get readable 
articles on merchandising, than on con- 
tracting. Naturally the merchandising 
of electrical goods is closely related to 
other types of merchandising. On the 
construction end, however, we cannot 
get the information. The men who, if 
you could get them to sit down, could 
tell you all about it, have not the time 
to do so. 

We had a valuable report known as 
the Labor Data report presented in 
1919, but that had no 
bearing on other cities. The work of 
this committee is to educate the con- 
tractor members of the organization so 
that they will keep their data in uniform 
shape where we can collect it, and build 
up statistics that will give you the data 
want. It is a big piece of work. 
It is educational and must go slowly. 
You will be asked as time goes on to 
keep your data in accordance with sug- 
gestions of this committee, and while 


Cleveland in 


you 


it may not agree with your ideas on the 
subject, I hope you will do it. We 
to be able to call whole 
country for data of a uniform nature, 
and from that data give you the results 
Mr. Abbott of St. Paul. 


Minn., is in charge of that work. 


want on the 


you want. 
The Credit and Accounting Commit- 
tee work is very closely related to that 
of the Cost Data Committee. 
doing very valuable work. 


They are 
We found 
from our experience of cost accounting 
that we had devised a system which was 
too big for many members, and we do 
not recommend it for 
$10,000 a year. Our next step, there- 
fore, was to bring out our New Business 
Record which was adopted at the Balti- 


business below 


more Convention. It is very simple. 
It is a single entry system that can be 
balanced. It gives you the fundamental 
information you want to have in your 
business. It is sold to members of the 
association at $9.75, and $12.50 to non- 
members. It is so arranged that you 
can easily transfer from it to the Stand- 
ard Cost Accounting System when your 
business demands it. 

That leads me to the important mat- 
ter of the cost of overhead, in which 
is involved the question of whether there 
is a proper spread in price from the 
cost to you and the selling price to the 
Between purchase 


consumer. your 
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price and the price at which you are 
obliged to sell must be a margin suf- 
ficient to cover your overhead and give 


you a reasonable profit. We have got 
to show to the manufacturers and job- 
bers the actual conditions in our busi- 
ness—what it costs us to handle their 
goods. We must prove to them that we 
are not covering up inefficiencies and 
poor business methods. The only way 
we can do that is by getting this data 
from all sections of the country, which 
is very difficult. 

A questionnaire goes out once a year 
on the cost of overhead. It has been 





W. H. Morton 


gone over very carefully, and every 
question asked is with a definite pur- 
pose in view. There is no question that 
cannot be answered very easily if you 
are handling your business properly. 
Our 1920 questionnaire has been out 
since the 19th of December, and the 
to date nothing. 
There is no use of your Executive Com- 
mittee attempting to carry out these 
plans unless the members get back of it. 
We cannot get out a set of cost and 
overhead figures that will stand ex- 
amination we have the docu- 


replies are almost 


unless 


ments from you and all the other men 
country with which to do it. 
We must have those reports to prove 
our case and get the difference between 
purchase and selling prices in both the 


in the 
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merchandising and contracting business, 

We went a little further in our in- 
vestigations along these lines. We in. 
vestigated six concerns located in three 
different cities in the States, all doing 
a business of $100,000 a year. We 
sent auditors to these concerns who went 
right through their books for an entire 
year and figured the businesses and 
took averages. The report of this ef- 
fort was published in Bulletin 33. It 
did more to stir up the question of 
proper compensation to the dealer than 
any other document ever put out by the 
National Association. It clearly set be- 
fore them that the cost of merchandising 
in the contracting-merchandising field 
was 30.75%. 

The cost to us to investigate those six 
concerns was about $85 a piece. The 
point | want to emphasize and impress 
on you is that this is the way we must 
do such work. Our figures of course 
were open to criticism on the grounds 
that they were biased because they were 
collected by our organization. To 
overcome that we are trying to get a 
joint investigation made by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research which de- 
votes its time to investigating business 
conditions in retail trade. We have 
made a proposition to carry on a three 
years investigation in our business and 
put the results out in bulletin form. 

We had placed before us in Ballti- 
more, by Mr. Goodwin, a startling chart 
dealing with the question of handling 
retail business. I cannot work it out 
mathematically for you here, but | 
know it works. Briefly his proposition 
was this: To find out the profit on your 
capital, take your gross profit less your 
overhead, divide by your merchandising 
account—the number of days your 
xeods are carried in stock—plus your 
accounts receivable and multiply by 360 
—the number of working days in the 
year—and you will arrive at the answer. 

For example, take a concern with a 
gross profit of 30 percent less overhead 
of 25 percent, divided by the merchan- 
dising account, say, 120 days, plus ac- 
counts receivable of say an average of 
120 days old; that gives you a profit 
of 6.8 percent on the capital invested. 
take the same concern and increase the 


eficiency, leaving the gross profit 
the same, the overhead the same, 
and bring the merchandising  ac- 


fount down to a turnover of 30 days, 
accounts receivable averaging 30 days, 
and the profit will be 20 percent on 
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capital invested. You have done 
nothing but increase the efficiency of the 
concern and thereby you largely in- 
crease the profits. 

Now a word about the Data and Sales 
Book. I don’t think the book is ap- 
preciated as it should be. That book, 
if properly used, is the most valuable 
asset the association has. It gives you 
under one cover most articles of ordin- 
ary use in your business, and it gives 
them in a form that you can use it as 
a cost book if you wish. At the back 
of the beok we give you engineering 
data which includes the National Elec- 
trical Code reprinted exactly.. It is my 
opinion that the contractor can take that 
hook with him on a hurry call and esti- 
mate a job right from that book. The 
trouble is it is not appreciated enough 
to be always used. 

The merchandising end is taken care 
of by pink sheets in the front. That 
gives you, on the first two pages, a con. 
densed list of articles you sell over the 
counter every day. In the appliance end 
it gives you a pretty complete compara- 
tive list of all the different appliances. 

We have on three different occasions 
sent out bulletins explaining how the 
book can and should be used. It is one 
of the most expensive undertakings of 
the association. It cost us $6,000 last 
year. I hope that members of this dis- 
trict will take our Bulletin 27 at an 
early date and go through the Data and 
Sales Book and see what they can do 
with it when they put it to use. 

The work of the House Wiring Com- 
mittee is of a very, general character. 
That committee works principally with 
the National Electric Light Association 
in getting out plans for securing resi- 
dence lighting. At present the commit- 
tee is working on a plan for coéperative 
campaigns embracing central stations, 
jobbers and contractors. In the city 
where this work is being tried out the 
central station supplies cards to the con- 
tractor at 10 cents each. The central 
station puts up an equal amount. The 
territory is divided into districts, so 
that there is no duplication in effort. 
The contractor-dealer is only required 
to buy as many cards as he feels he can 
successfuly handle in his business. If 
a card is returnéd to the lighting com. 
pany unsigned or bearing a definite rea- 
son why the contract was not secured, a 

new card is given the contractor with- 
out any charge. 

The Publication Committee operates 
the ELecTricaL Contractor-DEALER— 
a much criticised and much thought of 











monthly magazine. This publication 
produces one-half of the revenue of the 
association. We want you to send to it 
for publication articles of any sort that 
are of interest to the trade. 

It has been claimed that the associa- 
tion should not publish a magazine in 
competition with other trade publica- 
tions; but I would like to point out 
that when this paper was started there 
was no other trade journal in the field 
to do the pioneer work in this connec- 
tion. I would not say but that it would 
be wrong for an association of this kind 
to start publishing a new paper now, 
when there are well organized and es- 
tablished trade journals in the field, 
but that is a different thing altogether. 

The net profit on the ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTOR-DEALER Magazine last 
year, after deducting all expenses and 
charges, was $17,000. I want to point 
out too that those charges include a 
proportionate percentage of the entire 
overhead of the association. The profit, 
therefore, is after all those charges have 
been made. 

Then we have the 
Committee. At present it is not very 
active. Its efforts have been somewhat 
checked by patent rights, etc. We are 
keeping at it, however, with hope of 
future success. 

The Labor Committee represents a 
movement that has not, I think, been at- 
tempted by any other trade. We have 
a committee of five which meets with a 
committee of five of the I. B. E. W. 
Their first act was to adopt a set of 
principles. The National Labor Coun- 
cil was created by the Executive Com- 
mittee to get those principles adopted 
by all the local unions on the basis of 
uniform ‘agreements. They are form- 
ing a Board of Conciliation. That 
board will function in cases where the 
Labor Council cannot succeed in set- 
tling the question. 

Then we have the Trade Policy Com- 
mittee, which forms a sort of clearing 
house for the association. It is com- 
posed of the chairman of the manu- 
facturers’ committee, the jobbers’ com- 
mittee, the central stations’ committee, 
and the merchandising committee. It 
deals with the broad policies of the 
trade. 

The Membership Committee acts en- 
tirely on the question of getting mem- 
bers. On January Ist we had over 2,- 
200 members in the National Associa- 
tion. That represents 47 States in the 


Standardization 


United States, two divisions in Canada, 
and one in Mexico. When you consider 
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that those members represent over a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of gross 
business and over fifty-four million dol- 
lars’ worth of supplies bought, it is a 
pretty representative organization. 

We need more members, and we want 
more members in Canada. Every mem- 
ber adds weight to the association. The 
work involved in handling this member- 
ship is very large. We handle some- 
thing over 434 forms for the associa- 
tion not including the Data and Sales 
Book. Last year we took in a little over 
$25,000 in dues from members. That 
means an average of $12.96 per mem- 
ber. I may say here that the average 
dues per member collected in Canada 
is $15.76, so Canada is above the aver- 
age in the amount of individual dues. 

The expenditures for the year were 
over $62,000, or $31.08 per member. 
This may look like a losing proposition, 
but the difference is made up from the 
proceeds of the ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TOR-DEALER and the sale of forms to 
non-members of the association, on 
which we make a profit. We make no 
profit, however, on forms sold to mem- 
bers of the association. 

I would like to say a word about the 
annual convention. If we could get 
every member to attend the annual con- 
ventions we would have much more effi- 
cient work in the organization. I hope 
Canada will turn out one hundred per- 
cent representation at the Anniversary 
Convention to be held in Buffalo on the 
20th, 21st and 22nd of next July. We 
expect to have a residence lighting ex- 
hibit on in Buffalo at that time which 
will exceed anything of the kind ever 
done. Two and a half days will be 
taken up with convention matters, and 
half a day in an outing to Niagara 
Falls, and going through one of the 
power houses there. 

As already pointed out, the work of 
the National Association is and must be 
largely educational, but broadly speak- 
ing we have improved the feeling in the 
trade between the manufacturer, the 
supply jobber and the dealer. We have 
made it easier for you to be efficient and 
to get more profit, and that is where you 
must derive your big benefits from the 
National Association. 

To quote the late Colonel Roosevelt: 
“Every man owes to his industry some 
of his time and effort if he is getting his 
living from that industry.” We need 
the personal interest and suggestions— 
the time and effort—of every member 
connected with the organization to make 
it a complete success. 































































































Buffalo Boosted 


Convention City Receives Just Praise from 
Pacific Ports 

The city in which the big anniversary 
convention of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
is to be held next July points with pride 
to an article published in Pacific Ports, 
a magazine of international circulation, 
issued at Seattle, Wash. It cites Buffalo 
as one of the nerve centers of industry, 
and sets forth the various products of 
that city which will interest the overseas 
visitor. 

According to the article, which was 
written by R. A. Alberts, at least half 
of all the many kinds of different goods 
manufactured in the United States are 
included in Buffalo industries. The 
article proceeds in part as follows: 

“Until the beginning of the present 
century, Buffalo’s growth as a manu- 
facturing center was limited and the 
commerce of this city was its chief asset. 
Buffalo is located at the western end 
of New York state and is the eastern 
terminus of deep water transportation 
on the Great Lakes. Following the de- 
velopment of the Western States and of 
the Canadian Northwest, Buffalo’s har- 
bor became the funnel through which 
poured the golden grain crops of a con- 
tinent in hundreds of millions of bush- 
els, to be distributed from this point to 
consumers in various parts of the world. 

“More than hundred Buffalo 
firms manufacture for export. Many 
of the lines they produce have been 
standard equipment in foreign countries 
for a long period of years. More re- 
cent developments in this line include 
apparatus which 
manufactured in 


two 


drying and chemical 
are now extensively 
this city. 

“Buffalo has profited greatly and has 
a perpetual asset in the harnessing of 
the mighty current of Niagara River, 


which has its source in the Great 
Lakes, beginning at Buffalo. Twenty 


miles away, at Niagara Falls, in their 
fall to the lower level of Lake Ontario, 
these waters turn the giant turbines, 
generating the electric power which 
operates most of the factories in Buf- 
falo, and along the Niagara Frontier. 
“Industrial growth is largely north- 
ward along the Niagara River, and, 
eventually, within the lives of men 
now living, Buffalo is to be the base of 
a great industrial center extending to 
and including Niagara Falls, fortified 
forever by the possession of practically 
unlimited hydro-electric power, inher- 
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ently cheaper than any other source of 
supply. 

“Buffalo not only supplies the needs 
of millions of consumers, but is a 
most healthful and attractive place in 
which to live and work. Most of its 
etreets are paved with asphalt and 
these pavements are kept clean. Tena- 




















The Electric Building, the Home of the 
Buffalo General Electric Company 


ments are unknown and a large pes- 
centage of workingmen live in homes 
of their own. Ample school facilities 
are provided for children, with the best 
of material equipment, and competent 
teachers. Lake and river afford un- 
usual opportunities for enjoyment in 
the summer time, and are augumented 
by beautiful parks in different sections 
of the city. Social service is maintained 
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on a high plane, there being more than 
one hundred institutions in Buffalo for 
the relief of the sick and unfortunate. 


Thrift for Employes 
Movement Started by J. F. Buchanan & 
Co., Philadelphia, Encourages Saving 
The National Thrift Week which was 
carried out during the third week in 
January developed many plans to en- 
courage saving. Long before that event, 
however, J. F. Buchanan & Co., elec- 
trical merchant-contractors of Philadel- 
phia, had been working out a plan of 

their own to the same end. 

The idea is to offer employes an in- 
eentive to save and invest, on the theory 
that they will be better satisfied and 
more contented if they learn to practice 
thrift. 

The Buchanan Company proposes to 
establish a thrift fund to which em- 
ployes can contribute a specified sum 
each week for what is called the Thrift 
Term. An employe may pay in as little 
as fifty cents a week or as much as two 
dollars a week. 

Upon completion of each Thrift 
Term of 52 weeks, the participating 
employe will be entitled to interest at 
the rate of five percent per annum on the 
amount he or she _ has paid into the 
fund; and in addition thereto the com- 
pany will pay to each participating em- 
ploye, upon completing his or her 
Thrift Term, a premium of 10 percent 
on the total amount which has been 
paid in. The company offers this 
premium of 10 percent as an incentive 
to employes to participate. 

The conditions of this plan have been 
carefully worked out. Upon the com- 
pletion of a full Thrift Term a partici- 
pating employe may either withdraw 
what he has paid in, plus the stipulated 
interest and the company’s premium, or 
in exchange for this takes a_ Thrift 
Certificate, the value of which is $30, 
for each $29.25 to which they are 
entitled. 

The Thrift Certificates will draw in- 
terest from the date of the certificates at 
the rate of seven percent per annum. 
payable semi-annually on the Ist days 
of January and July of each year. The 
purpose of the Buchanan Thrift Certifi- 
cate is to encourage participants in the 
Thrift Fund to continue to save the 
money which they have accumulated 
through it. 

The company makes it clear that it is 
the intention of this proposition to help 
employes to help themselves. 
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(Panel Boards—Continued ) 


Panel boards, where several are to be 
connected to a feeder, may be designed 
to be connected in any one of several 
ways. Double lugs may be provided at 
bottom of panel for full size of feeder, 
the feeder being cut and ends sweated 
into the double lugs. Single lugs only 
may be provided and a tap made from 
the feeder without cutting the cable, 
either by splicing or “dosserts.” As 
previously mentioned, most inspection 
departments will allow a reduction in 
the size of such a tap. 

Where no main switch or fuses are 
used, single lugs are often provided, 
both on top and bottom of panel, the 
feeder being cut as with double lugs. 

Main fuses are often used on panel 
boards where they might better be omit- 
ted. They are often used apparently as 
a matter of habit. A main fuse is no 
protection to the branch circuits, and 
if the bus bars are of proper size they 
are protected, as far as short circuit is 
concerned, by the main fuse at the 
origin of the feeder. 

Feeders are often carried full size to 
the first panel and reduced in size from 
this point to the other panels. Fuses 
are provided to protect the reduced 
sized conductor. This is seldom justi- 
fied as an economy when the cost of the 
fuses and bus bars and additional cost 
of small length of odd sizes of cable 
are considered. In such a system when 
a fuse blows there is often considerable 
delay in locating the blown fuse. It 
would seem to be better engineering to 
concentrate all feeder fuses at the main 
switchboard. 

Main switches are often provided on 
the panel boards as a matter of habit. 
The only reason for a main switch on 
a panel board would seem to be to open 
all circuits at once. There are some 
cases where this is desirable, but prob- 
ably nine tenths of the main switches 
installed on panel boards are never 
used. Remote controlled main switches 
may often be used to advantage. The 
panel board may then be located with- 
out regard to the point from which the 





switch must be operated and the switch 
can be operated from seyeral different 
locations by means of push button 


switches. In any event where there is 
any need of a main switch it should 
generally be either dead front or re- 
mote controlled type, and should not be 
fused. 

It is often required that panel boards 
be divided into several sections con- 
nected to separate feeders, such as for 
exit lights, stair lights, corridor lights, 
electric sign, etc. It is usually eco- 
nomical to place such sections in one 
box, but with separate gutters around 
each section. All sections may usually 
be covered by a single door unless 
separate locks are required. Where a 
single door is used to cover a number 
of sections, the door of course covers 
the entire area of the box, including 
gutters which are already covered, but 
this is cheaper than a number of small 
doors. 

In large country houses it is often de- 
sired to light a number of lights 
throughout the house by a single button 
in the master’s bedroom. Where the 
total number of lights so controlled are 
not greater than the capacity of a local 
switch, this is a simple matter to take 
care of. However, where there are a 
large number of such lights, the desired 
result can be accomplished by a separate 
section in the panel board operated by a 
remote controlled switch. 

The local switches controlling the 
lights which are also to be lighted from 
the master’s bedroom should be three 
way switches connected as single pole 
on the regular circuit. The third point 
should be connected to the additional 
section of the panel board, the main 


switch of which is normally open. 
When the switch is operated one way 
the lights will light on the regular 
circuit, and when operated the other 
way will be extinguished as that section 
of the panel is normally open. How- 
ever if the button controlling this sec- 
tion is operated, all such lights will be 
lighted. On a two wire system use a 
single pole and on a three wire system 
a two pole remote control switch. 

It is general practice to use two pole 
branch switches on lighting panel 
boards. However, when one side of the 
system is grounded, there is really no 
need for a switch or a fuse, either, for 
that matter, on the grounded side of the 
branch circuit connection. Unfortun- 
ately, the Code requires the fuse, but 
the switch can be omitted, often with 
considerable economy. The _ branch 
switches will then be single pole. 

If then these single pole switches with 
their fuses be installed in one section 
of the panel and the fuse in the 
grounded leg be installed in a separate 
section, the dimensions and cost of the 
panel board may be considerably re- 
duced. As all adjacent metal parts in 
each section are of like polarity, the 
spacings may be reduced to simply me- 
chanical clearances and the construction 
of the busses is also simplified. 

The single pole switches of the knife 
type should be some what more sub- 
stantial than some of the cheaper double 
pole switches, as a single pole switch 
is more likely to get out of line than a 
double pole switch. 

Specifications often require pilot 
lights in panel boards and sometimes 
require that these lights be mounted in 
plug receptacle bases which may_ be 
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pulled out and used for testing for 
blown fuses. Pilot lights on panel 
boards, except where arranged for test- 
ing, are about as useful as the lights in 
antiquated goose neck brackets which 
some manufacturers still stick on the 
top of each panel of a switch board to 
lighted engine room. 
are 


ina 
Even lights in test 
seldom if ever used, as an electrician 
either carries a test light in looking for 


be located 
receptacles 


blown fuses or else tests with his fingers. 
Such test lights are not worth their cost. 

Directories should always be fur- 
nished for panel boards, giving the lo- 
cation of outlets supplied by each 
branch circuit. These may be in various 
forms to suit conditions. A common 
form consists of a typewritten list of 
circuit members with a description of 
the location of outlets such as “south 
corridor” or “plugs in room No. 216” 
etc. This may be mounted on the inside 
of the door under glass. 

Dead front panels are often furnished 
with card holders under each switch 
handle in which cards may be inserted 
Another 


scheme is to mount a small scale plan 


giving the location of outlets. 


of the floor inside panel board door 


This is 


showing outlets and circuits. 
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very satisfactory but is difficult to make 
and difficult to keep up to date. 

The subject of metering current for 
tenants is receiving increased attention. 
Where current is supplied without 
metering a tenant is usually very 
extravagant with lights, while if cur- 
rent is metered, rules and regulations 
governing the use of lights are promptly 
put in force. 

There are a number of ways of pro- 
viding for tenants’ meters. If a ten- 
ant has an entire floor no difficulty is 
encountered. However, in a building 
where the space to be occupied by each 
tenant is not known at the time the 
panel boards are ordered, and where 
spaces are continually to be rearranged 
and subdivided, a flexible method of 
providing for meters is necessary. 

One of the simplest methods consists 
of a box with as many sections as there 
are to be meters. Porcelain cutouts are 
then installed in each section to provide 
for the circuits which are to be con- 
nected to the corresponding meter. The 
various sections are then connected to- 
gether and to the feeder. This makes a 
very crude job and one which must be 
done all over again as spaces are re- 


arranged. 





Meter Control Panel and Cabinet Having One Compartment for Meter Control Panel 
and Separate Compartments for Meters 
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Sectional panels are also used with 
standard bus bar and switch construc- 
tion on slate or similar bases. This is 
not flexible as some meters are likely 
to require more branch circuits than 
are provided in each section, while 
several meters may have only one or 
two circuits each. When the wasted 
circuits are considered, the economy of 
this scheme is doubtful. This arrange- 
ment also requires considerable rewir- 
ing of branch circuits as rented spaces 
are changed. _ A circuit may at one 
time be connected to the section corres- 
ponding to meter No. 1 and later be 
rented so as to require that it be re- 
connected to meter No. 6. 

The so called “metering panel” pro- 
vides a very satisfactory solution to this 
problem. The “McWilliams” type 
panel which is made by a number of 
manufacturers consists of a panel board 
with the circuits arranged up and down 
both sides of a single compartment in 
the usual way. Instead of the usual 
two or three bus bars, one common bus 
is provided which is connected to the 
grounded side of each branch switch or 
fuse in the usual way, and an additional 
bus is provided for each meter. These 
busses are not permanently connected 
to any of the branch switches or fuses. 
Various forms of sliding, plug, or knife 
blade contacts are provided whereby 
any of the branch switches or fuses may 
be connected to any of the bus bars 
corresponding to any meter. 

With this arrangement it is not neces- 
sary to know how the space is to be 
subdivided until it is time to install 
meters at which time the contacts can 
be shifted around to give any desired 
arrangement. Also at any future time 
branch circuits may be redistributed 
among the meters without difficulty. 
In fact this is often found to be an 
objection. 

It often happens that by accident or 
otherwise one tenant’s circuits are 
found on another tenant’s meter. This 
can be guarded against by providing 
locks which prevent the shifting of 
contacts without removing the locks. 
These panels are of course rather ex- 
pensive. 

Another type of metering panel which 
is somewhat simpler than the “Mc- 
Williams” type is the “Auth” metering 
panel. In this panel, instead of bus 
bars for each meter extending the entire 
length of the panel, short busses with a 
number of terminals are provided for 
each meter. Connections between these 
terminals and the branch switches or 
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fuses are made with single No. 14 gauge 
wires arranged in a gutter. When it is 
desired to shift a circuit from one meter 
to another it is necessary to shift the 
corresponding connection wire to 
another terminal. This is a little more 
work than’with the “McWilliams” type 
but it also removes the possibility of 
circuits being accidentally shifted and 
reduces the possibility of a tenant de- 
liberately changing his circuits over to 
his neighbor’s meter, as such a change 
would usually require an electrician. 
In this type of panel the multiplicity of 
contacts are also eliminated. 

With any type of meter panel the 
meters may either be located in a 


separate section or sections of the panel 
box, or may be mounted on the wall 
adjacent to panel. Considerable depth 
is required in boxes to accomodate 
meters and there usually is no advantage 
in this method. 

Where meters are to be mounted ad- 
jacent to panel, a neater job may be 
made by providing a back board or 
angle iron frame for meters with con- 
duits and condulets, or metal troughs 
for meter connections. Metal troughs 
extended out from panel box gutter and 
separated from each other sufficiently 
to leave space for meters, make a very 
neat arrangement. Spaces between 


these troughs may be filled with P. & B. 
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painted hardwood back boards for 
meters, or one large back board may be 
provided with troughs on the face. Por- 
celain bushings may be provided in 
sides of troughs for connections to 
meters. Covers may be arranged to be 
sealed. 

Where meter terminals are at top or 
bottom of meter, such troughs may be 
horizontal and may extend directly out 
from side of panel box. Where meter 
terminals are on side of meter, then the 
troughs are better vertical and may be 
extended up or down to another hori- 
zontal trough which is extended from 
panel box. 

(To be continued) 


How to Sell Housewiring 


Interest the Prospect in the Benefits to be Derived Rather 


Than 


[NOTE.—The following article was pre- 
pared by a sub-committee of the N. E. 
L. A. Housewiring Committee, R. S. 
Hale, Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, Boston, Chairman, who appoint- 
ed a sub-committee consisting of A. L. 
Nelson, superintendent of interior wir- 
ing division, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, chairman; C. Ren- 
shaw, National Metal Molding Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and R. H. Tillman, 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & 
Power Company, Baltimore.—The 
Editor. | 


The advance of a victorious army 
during the great war usually consisted 
of two distinct parts: A swift rush for- 
ward in which the most of the enemy 
were driven back, and a “mopping up,” 
by which the conquered trenches were 
made thoroughly secure. 

The electrical industry is apparently 
proceeding in the same way. The swift 
rush has made a deep impression on the 
activities of the country, but there re- 
mains for “mopping up” some fifteen 
million homes which have never been 
wired. 

Estimating the number of electrical 
contractors as apparently 20,000, this 
gives an average of 750 existing resi- 
dences for each contractor to wire, in 
addition to caring for the new build- 
ings. 

We are not making the progress that 
we should in this tremendous task, 
either in the number of houses wired, 
lor in the thoroughness with which the 
work is done. This is not because we 
do not know how to wire, but rather 
because we have never applied the 
principles of merchandising to selling 





in the Price, Which Will Lead to Future 


the wiring idea. Most of us are so 
familiar ourselves with the advantages 
of being able to use electricity that we 
assume everyone else is equally so. 

We all know that to sell electrical 
appliances we must paint attractive 
pictures for the public, of the comforts 
and convenience which they will secure 
from the purchase. In the matter of 
wiring, however, we have mostly as- 
sumed that a mere statement of our 
willingness to take orders on a partial 
payment was all that was necessary. 

The common attitude of the electrical 
industry toward wiring as compared 
with its attitude toward the sale of ap- 
pliances is illustrated nicely by two ad- 
vertisements which appeared recently 
in the newspapers of a certain city. 
One of these advertisements bore the 
heading in large letters “Wire Your 
House Now” and proceeded to tell 
about the monthly payment plan, and 
to give prosaic specifications as to the 
kinds of fixtures which would be in- 
cluded, etc. 

This advertisement, no doubt, was 
very interesting to people who had 
already decided to have their houses 
wired and who were wondering where 
to goto get it done. There was 
absolutely nothing, however, to con- 
vince those who had not reached such a 
decision, that they ought to have the 
wiring done. 

The other advertisement was a good 
one. It carried the heading in fancy 
letters “Oh, Boy!” and showed a man 
with an electric fan blowing full in his 


. 


Sales 


face. His hair and tie were waving 
vigorously, and he wore a smile of 
pleasure and contentment. After looking 
at the picture a moment or two, one 
could almost feel the breeze. 

The text then began: “Why go to 
the seashore or the mountains when the 
mere touch of your finger will bring 
cooling sea breezes into your office, your 
bedroom or livingroom? Why swelter 
in the summer heat without ambition 
or energy to perform your work, when 
at an insignificant expense you can as- 
sure yourself of cool, comfortable, re- 
freshing surroundings?” 

This advertisement, of course, was 
intended to sell fan motors and not 
wiring, but no one can use fan motors 
unless his house or office is wired. By 
the addition or the change of a very few 
words this same wonderful bit of mer- 
chandising could have been made to 
sell wiring instead of, or in addition to, 
fans. 

This advertisement occupied less than 
one-half the space of the one previously 
referred to, and yet I feel sure one in- 
sertion of it would have done more 
good in persuading people to wire their 
homes than a week’s run of the other. 

Persuading people to wire, however, 
is only the beginning. Having applied 
merchandising principles to interest 
prospects in wiring, we must again ap- 
ply them to persuading these purchas- 
ers to adopt the right kind. Many con- 
tractors in quoting on wiring residences 
will begin in a very serious way, some- 
thing like this: 
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Dear Sir 
labor 
ing 


—We hereby propose to furnish 
and material necessary to install wir 
and switches in the two story residence 


owned by you at 711 Blank Street. 
Che work to be done under this contract 
will consist of wiring.......... outlets for 
PRS: sSavivenne it outlets for 


switches; and 
wr three-way switches 


single pole 
outlets fi 


as follows: 

Then follows a list of rooms and a 
table giving the number of ceiling, 
bracket, baseboard and switch outlets 
in each. Finally comes the price and 
and in curt, formal words a 
guarantee that the job will be done in 
This, of 
but the dealer 
who tries to sell washing machines on 


terms 


a workmanlike manner, etc. 


course, is all very nice, 


such a basis would never have to bother 


about the poor freight service on the 
railroads or the many other things 


which make the machines hard to get 
nowadays. 

When a proposal is presented in the 
above way, the only thing the average 
householder can understand about it is 
the price. Regardless of how low the 
seem to the 
looks high to the house owner. 
first thought, 


these outlets. 


price may contractor, it 
His 
“what are 
and why do I 
” and off the list 
the baseboard receptacles and 
frequently some of the switches. 

If we would pause occasionally to 
consider the customer’s viewpoint on 


matters of this kind, the remedy for the 


therefore, is 
anyhow, 
need so many of them? 
comes 


above situation would be obvious. 
[here are mighty good reasons for 
the installation of baseboard outlet 


switches, and so forth, and if the con- 
tractor explains these properly in pre- 
senting his proposal, most people are 
glad to pay the additional cost to get 
them. Do you not think that if a con- 
tractor should present his proposals for 
house wiring on the following basis, 
they would almost invariably be ac. 
cepted? 
Dear Mr. Jones 

In wiring 


your residence to enable you 

to take full advantage of the comforts and 

mveniences which modern electric lights 

and appliances afford, we propose to ar- 

range the outlets so that fixtures can be 
located as follows: 

1. Porches. One ceiling outlet on front 
porch controlled by switch near the door 
in the hall, and a similar outlets on the back 
porch controlled by a switch in the kitchen. 
You will find it quite a safeguard to be 
able to snap on these lights and observe 
persons seeking admission after dark be- 
fore opening the door. Lighting the 
porches also makes them safer in bad 


weather and adds a bright cheerful appear- 
ice when visitors are coming. 

2. Halls. One ceiling outlet in the hall 
on the first floor, and another on the sec- 
ond floor; each outlet controlled by two 
three-way switches. . 
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These outlets will be so arranged that 
either light may be turned on or put out 
from either floor. In entering the front 
door, for instance, you can press the button 
which turns on the light in the downstairs 
hall. You can then press a second button 
at the same point, which turns on the light 
upstairs. After going up, you can then 
turn out either or both lights from the 
same point on the second floor. You can 
also reverse this process, turning on the 
downstairs light from upstairs, etc. You 
will readily see what a wonderful conveni- 
ence this arrangement affords when com- 
ing home from an evening’s entertainment 
or when it is necessary to go downstairs 
in the night under emergency  circum- 
stances. 


3. Parler. One ceiling outlet in parlor 
controlled by a switch on the wall, and one 
baseboard outlet. 

The ceiling outlet will serve for ordinary 
lighting of the room, while the baseboard 
outlet will provide for attaching a floor 
lamp or a table lamp when desired. It will 
also provide for a vacuum cleaner. 


4. Dining-Room. One ceiling outlet in 
the dining room, controlled by a switch on 
the wall, and one baseboard outlet. 

The ceiling outlet is for lighting the room. 
lhe baseboard outlet is for attaching a per- 
colator or toaster for use on the table. It 
will be arranged to receive a duplex recep- 
tacle, so that two of these devices can be 
attached at the same time. The baseboard 
outlet can likewise be used for a vacuum 
cleaner. 

The baseboard outlet in the dining room 
will be connected to the fuse cabinet by 
an independent circuit, instead of being con- 
nected to the same wires which carry the 


lights.. Should anything occur in operat- 
ing the appliances which causes the fuse to 
blow, the lights w ill thus continue to burn 


out and plunging the 
as would otherwise be 


instead of going 
room in darkness, 
the case. 

5. Kitchen. One ceiling outlet in the 
kitchen, controlled by a switch on the wall 
and one outlet at chair rail height for a 
duplex receptacle. 

The ceiling outlet will care for the light- 
ing, while the duplex receptacle will pro- 
vide for the use of an electric flat iron as 
well as for any of the many other electri- 
cal helps for household work, which can 
now be purchased. 

6. Cellar, Laundry, Etc. One ceiling 
outlet in the cellar, controlled by a switch 
at the top of the stairs, one ceiling outlet 
in the furnace room controlled by switch 
on the wall. One ceiling outlet in the laun- 
dry controlled by a switch on the wall, to- 
gether with one outlet for a duplex recep- 
tacle, wired from the fuse cabinet by an 
independent circuit. 

The duplex receptacle in the laundry will 
provide for the use of a washing machine, 
a mangle, an electric iron, etc. By having 
it on a separate circuit, you will be pro- 
tected against the annoyance of being left 
in the dark, as explained in the case of the 
dining room, should any minor difficulty 
with any of the appliances cause the fuse 
to blow. 

The advantage of controlling the cellar 
light from the top of the stairs will be 
obvious, and the arrangemeni proposed for 
the furnace room likewise requires no com- 
ment. 


7. Bathroom. .One ceiling outlet con- 
trolled by a switch on the wall, together 
with a bracket outlet above the wash stand. 

The ceiling outlet will afford general 
lighting, while the bracket light will pro- 
vide a convenient light for shaving, which 
you will find a great comfort. 
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& Bedrooms. One ceiling outlet con- 
trolled by a switch on the wall, and one 
baseboard outlet for each of the three 
rooms on the second floor, and the two on 
the third floor. 

The ceiling outlets will provide for ordi- 
nary lighting, while those in the baseboard 
will permit the attachment of table lamps, 
fan motors, vibrators, vacuum cleaners, or 
any other appliances which you may care 
to use. 

You will note that in all cases we have 
proposed switches on the walls to control 
the various ceiling outlets, instead of leav- 
ing these to be controlled from the sockets 
on the fixtures. The wall switches should 
soon pay for themselves in the reduced 
breakage of lamps, shades, etc. In addi- 
tion to this, you will find it much more con- 
venient to locate the wall switches when 
entering the rooms in the dark than to lo- 
cate the sockets on the fixtures. 

The price for the complete installation 


gd gS eer payable........ 
Bae “Fe We can complete the work 
Mic cckus hee days after receiving your in- 


structions to proceed. 
Very truly yours, 
SMITH ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


With a proposal presented in this 
way, a man’s interest is centered on the 
value he is to receive rather than on 
the price. In fact, with such a letter at 
hand, his first tendency on receiving a 
competitive proposal made out in the 
old. style, and quoting a lower price, 
would be to feel that the second con- 
tractor was trying to sell him an in- 
ferior article. This, of course, is 
exactly the sort of feling that the let- 
ter is aimed to produce. 

Wonderful progress has been made 
in the merchandising of electrical ap- 
pliances, but the matter of wiring has 
been more or less neglected. This con- 
dition does not give a proper balance. 

There is no reason that electric house- 
wiring, if properly sold, should not 
yield a reasonable direct profit, as well 
as carrying with it future sales of 
lamps and appliances. The commun- 
ity needs the service which more wiring 
makes possible, and electrical contrac- 
tors owe it to themselves and to the in- 
dustry to apply to this branch of their 
business the same principles of mer- 
chandising which have proved so suc- 
cessful in selling appliances. 


New Publication 


Thomas Henry Day, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Electrical Inspectors, has issued from 
his office, 59 Deerfield Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Conn., a new publication called 
“The Electrical Inspector.” It contains 
a report of the annual convention held 
in Philadelphia last fall, in addition to 
other matters pertaining to the organ- 
ization. 
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Two Kinds of Business Men 


“The principles of a good business 
man,” said Herman Dexter, of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., before a 
monthly meeting of the Akron Builders’ 
Exchange, “embody, first, a careful 
buyer, ability to display goods well, 
energetic sales policy, proper book- 
keeping system, collection of accounts 
promptly, zealously guarded credit, 
good bank balances, payment of bills 
when due, making money and being a 
credit to the business community. 

“A poor business man is invariably 
an easy buyer, slow pay, slow turnover, 
keeps books on spindle, cannot obtain 
bank credit, dodges creditors, and is a 
liability to the community.” 


Fitting Fuses to Conductors 
By Husert S. WyNxoop, M. E., 


In Charge of Electrical Inspection for the 
City of New York 


The new ampere capacity ratings for 
varnished cloth, which appear for the 
first time in the 1920 edition of the 
National Electric Code, bring to the 
front what has hitherto been a minor 
inspection difficulty, namely, a de- 
termination of the proper fuses to be 
employed when the stock sizes do not 
correspond with the ratings of the wires. 

Some years ago Tables A and B of 
No. 18 were modified to bring the 
ratings into accord with listed fuses up 
to 600 amperes. Above that value, 
there are no “N. E. C. fuses.” In ac- 
cepting the new ratings for varnished 
cloth, howeyer, all of us seem to have 
overlooked the lack of correspondence 
between these ratings and the list of 
stock fuses; so we find ourselves faced 
with the necessity of demanding that 
eight new fuse sizes be listed, or -of 
adopting some other expedient. The 
table appended hereto shows this 
clearly; and shows, incidentally, that 
four of our present stock fuses—12, 40, 
45 and 75 amperes—might well be re- 
moved from the list, inasmuch as it is 
the general practice to fuse to the wire 
size rather than to the capacity of some 
device. 

In capacities above 600 -amperes 
fuses in multiple must generally 
be employed, for circuit-breakers are 
limited to locations where they can re- 
ceive expert supervision. The fuse 
multiples have never matched up very 
well with the cable ratings, and we have 
had to establish a ruling to guide the 
inspectors. Here in New York we have 
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thought it only rational to waive a 
literal interpretation of the Code pro- 
hibition of overfusing; and we have ac- 
cepted the nearest value of multipled 
fuses as appropriate protection for any 
cable. For example, we would approve 
two 350-ampere fuses for a 600,000 
c. m., slow-burning cable, although the 
rated ampere capacity is only 670, and 
not 700. 

It would seem practicable to apply 
this procedure to the varnished cloth 
wire and cable, in all sizes. It is really 
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not necessary to follow commercially 
the exact value of ampere capacity as 
determined theoretically from a form- 
ula. So, here in New York, we intend 
to accept the nearest stock size of fuse 
as satisfactory protection for a given 
size of varnished cloth conductor. 

The above is merely a statement of a 
local solution of the difficulty. It is not 
claimed that other inspection depart- 
ments, which adhere strictly to the Code 
prohibition of overfusing, are not pur- 
suing a perfectly proper course. 











Amp. Cap. of 


Conductors Listed Fuses 











Table A. Var. Cloth. Table B. Remarks: 
10 10 
12 useless 
15 15 
20 20 20 
25 25 25 
30 30 
35 35 
40 useless. 
45 useless. 
50 50 50 
55 > 
60 60 
65 65 
70 70 70 
75 uscless 
80 80 80 
85 85 
90 90 90 
95 95 
100 100 100 
110 110 
120 120 
125 125 125 
150 150 150 150 
175 175 
180 new size required, or change rating of wire to 175. 
200 209 200 
210 new size required, or change rating of wire to 200. 
225 225 225 
new size required, or change rating of wire to 250. 
250 useless, unless wire size is changed to 250. 
270 new rize required, or change rating of wire to 275. 
275 275 275 
300 3 
325 325 325 
330 new size required, or change rating of wire to 325. 
350 keep for multiplying. 
375 keep for multiplying. 
390 new size required, or change rating of wire to 400. 
400 400 400 
450 450 
480 new sizze required, or change rating of wire to 500. 
500 500 500 
540 new size required, or change rating of wire to 550. 
550 550 
600 600 600 600 
650 use two 325-650 
660 use two 325-650. 
680 use two 350-700. 
690 use two 350-700 
720 use two 350-700 
730 use two 375-750. 
760 use two 
770 use two 
780 use two 400-800. 
810 use two 400-809. 
830 use two 400-800. 
840 use two 400-800. 
850 use two 450-900. 
880 use two 450-900. 
890 use two 450-900. 
920 920 use two 150-900. 
930 use two 450-900. 
970 970 use two 500-1000. 
1000 use two 500-1000. 
1010 use two 500-1000. 
1020 use two 500-1000. 
1050 use two 550-1100. 
1070 use two 550-1100. 
1080 use two 1100. 
1120 use two 550-1100. 
1150 use two 550-1100. 
1160 use two 600-1200. 
1210 use two 600-1200. 
1220 use two 600-1200. 
1260 use two 600-1200. 
1290 use three 450-1350. 
1360 use three 450-1350. 
1430 use three 500-1500. 
149) use three 500-1500. 
1550 use three 500-1500. 
1619 use three 550-1650. 
1670 use three 550-1650. 
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Attractive Front Pays 


In a letter thanking this magazine for 
printing an illustration of the Gem City 
Electric Company store, Quincy, IIli- 
nois, Butler of that company 
writes that it was expensive to install a 
terra cotta front, but that it was worth 
it, for the change almost doubled the 
Mr. Butler continues: 

“The front is of white terra cotta with 
blue letters made of terra cotta which 
stand out very prominent. The top ex- 
tends out eighteen inches, and is studded 
with fifty watt white mazdas set in blue 
stars. The plate glass is set in copper 
trim with marble base, and tile entrance 
in white with our name in blue letters. 

“Each window is flushed underneath 
with six inches of cement. We never 
have any frost on the windows. Our 
windows and second floor are flooded 
with light and combined with the lamps 
on top, the place shows up so bright at 
night that everybody just has to look 
whether they want to or not. The lights 
are not turned off until 10:30 at night. 

“We hire a _ professional window 
trimmer to change our window every 
week, which more than pays for itself. 
We have had people stop in from all 
over the country and ask us where we 
got our front. Last month we received 
a letter from an electrical dealer in New 
Jersey asking us where he could get a 
duplicate of it. 

“We feel very proud of our front and 
can recommend it to anyone contemplat- 
ing a change, as it certainly will in- 
crease their business.” 


Roscoe 


store’s business. 


Flying Circus Going Strong 


Big Merchandising Demonstration 
Conference Conducted by General 
Electric and Allied Companies 


and 


To help the jobbers, central station 
men and retailers in the electriacl trade 
increase their business through better 
window displays, advertising and sales 
methods in general, a traveling confer- 
and exhibit conducted by nine 
manufacturers of electrical appliances 


ence 


is touring the principal cities of the 
country. 

It appeared in New York City, Jan- 
uary 10 to 15, where it was attended 
by a large number of dealers. On 
January 17 and 18 it was in Newark, 
and on the next two days in Philadel- 
phia, where it proved so popular that 
there was standing room only. Other 
cities where it has appeared are Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Columbus, Cleveland, 
and Toledo. 

The itinerary for the first part of the 
trip included Buffalo, February 2-3, and 
Syracuse, February 4-5. The tour will 
be from coast to coast and will end 
about May 15. It is expected that ap- 
proximately 20,000 dealers, jobbers 
and central station men will be reached 
by it. 

The companies participating in the 
undertaking include the General Elec- 
tric Company and its following allied 
or associated companies: Edison Lamp 
Works, Duplex Lighting Works, Ivan- 
hoe-Regent Works, Sprague Electric 
Works of the G. E. Company, Hurley 
Machine Company, Edison Electric Ap- 
Company, Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, and Trumbull Elec- 
tric Company. 

Two days on the average are spent in 
visited. The conference is 


pliance 


each town 





planned in two sessions, afternoon and 
evening. Advance notice is sent to the 
distributing jobber, who invites his 
customers in the retail and central sta- 
tion field to attend. 

During the meeting merchandising 
specialists present in a concise and in- 
teresting manner, data pertaining to 
and applications of the electrical pro- 
ducts manufactured, as well as covering 
the broad field of electrical merchandiz- 
ing. The information is presented by 
means of talks, demonstrations, lantern 
slides, moving pictures and the use of a 
novel revolving stage. 

The major subjects under treatment 
include the latest ideas on home, com- 
mercial and industrial lighting; home, 
commercial and industrial uses of elec- 
tricity other than lighting; relations be- 
tween advertising and selling and retail 
merchandising. The entire program 
has been so laid out as to give, in a com- 
plete form, essential information useful 
in promoting the retail trade in elec- 
trical devices. 

One of the features of the exhibit is a 
talk on the best methods of selling 
wiring devices, by W. D. Yates of the 
wiring device section of the supply de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany. This talk is illustrated by 2 
scene showing the use of the tumbler 





Mazda Lamp Window Display of Merchandising Conference and Exhibit 
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Store Window Display Shown on Revolving Stage at Traveling Electrical Merchandising 


Conference 


switch, and an inspiring discussion on 
selling complete wiring jobs for the 
home and office as well as the need for 
wiring device standardization. 

T. J. McManis of the Edison Lamp 
Works discusses the advertising support 
given the dealer through localized pub- 
licity, codperative dealer helps, national 
advertising campaigns and commercial 
service investigation. 

No little interest is being displayed in 
the discussion of lighting fixtures by 
J. M. Smith, Ivanhoe-Regent, and Guy 
P. Norton, Duplex Lighting Works, sup- 
plemented by demonstrations of the use 
of the fixtures and the principal talking 
points connected with their successful 
sale to the consumer. 

Kolin Hager of the merchandising 
service bureau of the General Electric 
Company, discusses the advantage of 
correct and careful window display and 
trimming. 

D. W. MacCready has another in- 
teresting discussion on the merchandis- 
ing of supply specialities, and T. J. 
Casey, Hurley Machine Company, 
speaks of the washing machine business 
and its relation to advertising. 

One of the principal discussions is by 
A. L. Powell, lighting service depart- 
ment, Edison Lamp Works, on store and 
home lighting in which the revolving 
stage is used to its best advantage. 

Beginning with a minature store win- 
dow display, Mr. Powell demonstrates 
the use and effect of different colored 
light. He then turns to the subject of 


home lighting, showing on the stage the 
good and bad effects of home lighting 
in various rooms of the house. The 
stage on which these scenes are shown 


and Exhibit 


revolves by an electric motor, each 
quarter turn introducing a different 
scene. 


A scene changing arrangement is ob- 
tained by dividing the walls of the 
rooms into an upper and lower half, 
each of which moves independently. 
This allows the upper half to revolve, 
bringing into view a substitute arrange- 
ment of fixtures and lights completely 
changing the appearance of the room. 
When an entire change of scene is de- 
sired, both halves revolve in opposite 
direction and in a few seconds another 
room is presented to the audience. New 
displays are prepared behind the wings 
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while the speaker is talking about the 
one in view. 

Ample baseboard, wall and ceiling 
outlets are provided to meet any condi- 
tion desired. This stage occupies a floor 
space approximately 14 feet by 12 feet, 
and requires head room of not less than 
12 feet. The front is so built as to fur- 
nish the usual proscenium arch of a 
stage, made of handsome mahogany and 
furnished with drop curtain, footlights, 
spot lights and all the detail of a com- 
plete theater equipment. 

This demonstration of good home 
lighting practice is another feature of 
the “Flying Circus” which has attracted 
the great interest of electrical men 
wherever the exhibit has been shown. 

Lantern slides, of electric heating de- 
vices for the home plays an important 
part in the discussion by H. H. Russell 
of the Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, H. S. MacWhorter of the Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner Company demon- 
strates, by moving pictures, the talking 
points in the sale of cleaners. 

The program is concluded by a dis- 
cussion of industrial lighting by R. E. 
Harrington of the Edison Lamp Works. 

Following the merchandising exhibit 
and conference proper the next day is 
devoted to a round table conference 
with jobbers’ salesmen in the territory 
visited. The circus then passes on to 
the next city to be visited. 

If you do not employ a bookkeeper, 
get the New Business Record. 





Industrial Lighting Exhibit at Merchandising Conference 
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Had to Change Name 

W. H. Vilett, treasurer of the North- 
land Electric Supply Company, 211 
South Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes as follows: 

“Last year I had contemplated being 
with you at Baltimore to take in the 
convention, but owing to getting under 
way in a new business, found that it was 
impossible to leave at the proper time. 
I have read with a great deal of 
pleasure the November and December 
and have even gone so far as 
to check over the attendance list to 
see how many | knew that were pres- 
ent. A. L. Abbott of St. Paul certainly 
had a fine paper on “Managing an Elec- 
tric Contracting Business,” and I hope 
that all of the readers of the journal 
will study it carefully. 

“After doing a half million dollars’ 
worth of supply business in ten months, 
we found that it was necessary to change 


issues 


our name. 

“When commencing business, we as- 
sumed the name of Triumph Electric 
Company, under which to conduct a 
purely electrical supply business. 

“The Triumph Electric Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a manufacturing com- 
pany of motors and generators, objected 
to our use of that name. The court has 
held that we do not have the right to 
use same. 

“We have, therefore, adopted the 
name Northland Electric Supply Com- 
pany, under which we will continue to 
do business as heretofore.” 

Reason for Hustling 

In the February issue of the Currant 
Monthly, issued by the Howard P. Foley 
Company, electric service, Washington, 
D. C., are the following words of wis- 
dom: 

There is an old saying that “any dead 
fish can float with the tide,” but it takes 
a live fish to swim up stream. The suc- 
cessful business man, facing a doubtful 
situation in general conditions, does not 
sit down to wonder and wait. He sees 
in it all the more reason to hustle, He 
pushes all the harder for business and 
usually gets all he can handle—and 
more—while his hesitating competitors 
are deploring the slowness of things. 

A doubtful period is the wrong one 
in which to hesitate. When in doubt, 
push—hustle! Dig up all the 
business you can. Keep up your stock 
as well as your good spirits. If condi- 
tions don’t suit you, change them! 
Make prosperity! 


boost 


Timely Advertising 
Merchant-Contractor of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Turns Table on Comic 


Recently there appeared in the 
columns of the Sacramento Union a 
cartoon by Fountaine Fox, the humor- 
ous illustrator. This particular comic 
portrayed an electric heater attached to 
a dropcord lamp, the joke being on the 
man. that tripped on the dangling cord. 

The three top sections of the accom- 
panying reproduction comprises the 
original cartoon in question. J. C. 
Hobrecht Company, electrical mer- 
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chants of Sacramento, California, saw 
the joke and decided to add a sequel to 
it. They set an artist to work, and as a 
result the fourth section of the cartoon 
was added. 

The Hobrecht Company, while the 
original joke was still fresh in the minds 
of readers, published the illustration 
shown as a paid advertisement, which 
caused a greai deal of favorable com- 
ment and discussion. 

This is an admirable example of 
timely advertising and shows that the 
company which is responsible for it 
must be awake to every chance. 
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Lower Panel Shows Sequel to Artist’s Joke Which is Shown in Three Top Panels 
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‘ ORGANIZATION ny le 


A Department Devoted to the Reports of State and Local Meetings 





STATE CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES 


State Chairman 
ONTARIO, CANADA: E. A. Drury. 
164 Oakwood Av., Toronto 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: E. Brettell, 


781 Granville St., 


Vancouver 


Secretary 
J. A. McKay, 
110 Church St., Toronto 
R. H. Hargreaves, Bus. Mgr., 
Vancouver 


State 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


MICHIGAN: 


Chairman 
Geo. B. Quinpby, 
Boston 
Henry Roseberry, 
41 Pearl St., Grand Rapids 


Secretary 
J. E. Wilson, 
263 Summer St., Bostoa 
H. J. Shaw, 


613 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit 











CALIFORNIA: Cc. L. Chamblin, J. W. Redpath, MINNESOTA: Emil Anderson, Roy Constantine, 
643 Call Bldg., San Francisco 643 Call Bldg., San Francisco 240 Plymouth Bldg., 2395 University Ave.. 
COLORADO: J. Fischer, W. A. J. Guscott, Minneapolis St. Paul 
Denver Denver MISSOURI: w. J. Squire, A. J. Burns, 
CONNECTICUT: E. S. Francis, Geo. M. Chapman, Kansas City 533 Delaware St., Kansas City 
272 Asylum St., Hartford 43 E. Main St., Waterbury NEW JERSEY: Geo. E. Davis, Elmer D. Wilson, 
DISTRICT OF COL.: Frank T. Shull, H. R. Harper, 23 Central Ave., Newark Newark 
Conduit Rd. and Elliott St. 635 D St., N. We NEW YORK: F. A. Mott, J. P. Ryes, 
Washington Washington 29 St. Paul St., Rochester 26 Cortlandt St., 
FLORIDA: T. E. Satchwell. J. G. Spencer P New York City 
. Jacksonville Palatka OHIO: C. M. Beltzhoober, Walter B. Keefer 
GEORGIA: Henry Morton C. B. Anderson ith and Plum Streets, 939 E. McMillan St., 
1227 Broad St., Columbus Walker El. & Plain. Co., Cincinnati Cincinnati 
Columbus OREGON: Roy C. Kenney, F. R. Whittlesey 
INDIANA: A. B. Harrie, A. L. Clifford, 388 Burnside St., Portland 212 — Bidg., Portland 
Gary 309 N. Illinois St., PENNSYLVANIA: R. W. Keck, G. Sellers, 
Indianapolis Allentown 1518 Gane St., Philadelphia 
IOWA: Louis L. Corry. F. Bernick, Jr., TENNESSEE: P. W. Curtis J. A. Fowler, 
510 Brady St., Davenport 208 High Ave., W., Oskaloosa Chattanooga 10 S. Second St., Memphie 
KANSAS: R. M. Sutton, H. S. Lee, WASHINGTON: S. G. Hepler Forrest E. Smith, 
125 N. Market St., Wichita 816 Kansas Ave., Topeke e 205 Boston Block, Seattle 
LOUISIANA: Cc. S. Barnes, R. S. Stearnes, WISCONSIN: B. L. Burdick, H. M. Northrup, 
513 Gravier St., New Orleans 336 Camp St., New Orleans 72 Water St., Milwaukee 25 Erie St., Milwaukee 
MARYLAND: S. C. Blumenthal, C. Philip Pitt, 
505 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 15 E. Fayette St., Baltimore 
List of Local Associations and Meetings 
nr Street Address Time of Meet. Place of Meet. State and City Local Secretary Street Address _Time of Meet. Place of Mees. 


State “in City 
CaLironNia 











Local Secretary | 


| 
| 


| 








| 
| 


Long Beach....| A. R. Dunn 
Oakland ~-..-.-. East Bay Elec’l 
| Trades Ass'n 
Paso Robles... Mr. Castle 
Sacramento J. A. Woods 
San Francisco.- L. R. Ardouin 
CoLorapo | 
Deaver ....c-s- L. B. Roberts 
ConNECTICUT 
Ansonia ------- G. M. Chapman ! 
Hartford --.--- | H. D. Hitchcock | 
Dist. Cot. 
Washington -.-- | H. P. Foley 
Fiona | 
Jacksonville -~.. W. L. Joseph 
Miami ----..--.. | c. E. Debrauer 
J. W. Collins, 
0. J. Birmette 
E. J. Bairnes 
J. Weingate 
INDIANA 
Evansville ----.. C. E. Jett 
——————E— A. B. Harris 
Indianapolis -..| Geo. L. Skill- 
man 
lowa 
Waterloo ----..- | J. A. Harleip 
Kansas | 
Topeka --..----- H. S. Lee 
KEenTUCKY | 
Paducah ------. W. R. Kitterjohn 
Louisiana | 
New Orleans... | R. S. Stearnes 
ARYLAND | 
Baltimore -..--. C. P. Pitt 
Massacuusetts 
Bestes ....ccss J. E. Wilson 
Haverhill ~-..---. Mr. Porter 
Worcester -.... | L. H. Treadwell 
MicHIcaN | 
Grand Rapti... | ew 
MInNESoTA 
a | Alfred L. Foster 
Minneapolis --. | Roy Constantine 
Se. Paul... r Roy Constantine 
Missouri 
Kansas City..... L. G. Shumaker 
St. Louis _..... A. J. Dunbar 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha ___T. Mustain — 


217 Syndicate 
Bidg. 





New Call 
Bldg. 
Coronado 
Bldg. 


Waterbury | 
45 Preston St. | 

i 
80 12th St, | 
Be We 
Care Satchwell a) 
Joseph Elec. Co. | 
Care Biscayne 
Elec. Sup. Co. 
179 W. Wash- 

ington St. 


570 Washing- 
ton St. 
29 S. Capitol 
ve. 





Care Waterloo 
Elec. Sup. Co. 


816 Kansas Ave. 


336 Camp St. 


Bidrs.” Exch. 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
263 Summer St. 
24 West St. 
681 Main St. 


i 
| 
210 W. Ist St. | 
2395 University 
Ave., St. Paul 
2395 Univer. Av. 





407 E. 15th St. 
Frisco Bldg. | 


___315_Neville_St. 


Tues. Eyening apeuipebin 
Tuesdays aipaniiaine 
8 P.M. 
Twice a month SERRTR 
Sat. 12:15 P.M. States Cafe 
Mondays 227 Coronado 
8 P.M. Bldg 
Cail of Sec'y | 118 Asylum St. 
2d Thurs. Dewey Hotel 
jea mo., 8 p. m. 
lst Tuesday 208 Realty Bidg. | 


each month 
Twice a week 





2nd & 4th onsen 
Wednesday 
Sat. 2 P.M. Arcade Bldg. 
adugunnes: Rock Island 
Mes. 8 P.M. -| «-----.- 
Wed. noon Y.M. GA 
each week 
Ist & 3rd Commercial 
Thursday Cl 
Mon. 6 P.M. Elso Club 
Last Thurs. of oupangnn 
month 
lst & 3d Wed- | Teocallj Hall, 
3d Tuesday Hotel Emerson 
3d Thursday = City Club 
= Thursday Lt. Sta. 
d Thursday — P= Club, 4 
Front St. 
Tues. Noon Ass'n of Com. 
lst Myre 
each mesth |__........ 
2d & 4th Tues. | Builders’ Exch. 
Elk’s Club 


2d & 4th Mon. 
6:30 P. M. 


| Tues. Evenings | University + me 
Am. Hot 


Wed. Evening 
| 








New Jenszy 
Atlantic City... 








F. P. Wright 


16 Ohio Ave. 














lst Thursday 


Malatesta Hotel 
P. S. Bidg. 





Jersey City..... Wm. Doeliner 745 Bergen Ave. cmaaaiaaaale 
Newark ........ Geo. E. Davis 25 Central Ave. ist Monday 23 Central Ave 
Paterson ...-.. H. M. Desaix 88 Ellison St. Last Friday P. S. Bidg. 
New Yorke 
MR. cctcnnen E. A. Jones 31 Hudson Ave. ist Thursday Pekin Rest'nt 
Binghamton --- A. H. Hyle (§ == ---------- m_naeane souneqnene 
Brooklyn ...... H. W. Walcott a lst & 3d Monday Johnson Bidg., 
: 8:30 P.M. 12 Nevins St. 
eee E. P. McCormick 555 Wash. St Fridays 507 Elec. Bldg. 
Kingston --..... M. C. Rivenberg = -------- = t+ +e e 
Nassau-Suffolk - Palmer oe eae 
Westchester ~~. W. Austin White Plains Ganagunin 
Watertown —-..- L. B. Smith ssoceceume § <codcecoane pe. _ 
N. Y. See. No. 1 J. P. Ryan 26 Cortlandt St. Ist Thurs. Penn'a Hotel 
Independent _| John Perass | 22 New Cham- let and 3d McAlpin Hotel 
bers St. Wed. Evgs. 
Sec. No. 3.../L. F. Lwedecke conccewese | cascesecse jé__ esccsesacs 
Ass‘d. El. Con.|H. S. Beidelman 260 W. 86th St. 24 & 4th Wed. 226 W. 58th St 
Oneonta ....... B. St. John -------- 3d Thursday 
Rochester ..... A. Zimmerman Bldrs.’ Exch. Mon. 6:45 P.M. Builders’ “Exch. 
Schenectady -... Mr. Spengler McClellan St. Subject to call oundanane 
Syracuse H. N. Smi P. O. Box 809 Ist & 3d Monday  -----... 
Tey onan H. W. Boudey First St. 2nd Thursday Gas Office 
Utica = A. Stiefvater (322 LaFayette St. 1s: Monday Elks’ Club 
HIO 
ea | L. C. Wall i 3) Sage ee Elec. Co. 
Cincinnati ..... | W. R. Keefer | 939 E. Mc- Tuesdays Chamber of 
| | Milan St. 3 P. M. Commerce 
Cleveland ._.... | Geo. D. Biery | _E. 95th St. st & 3d Thurs. Builders’ Exch. 
Columbus ....... 0. A. Robins , Erner Hopkins 2d Wed. Builders’ Exch. 
Springfield ..... J. R. Yost -------- 2d & 4th Fri.| -------- 
Youngstown -... W. Wosbeck |Hood Elec. Co. Mon. 6 P.M. |New China Rea 
Orgcon 
Portland ~..-.. F. R. Whittlesey 212 Henry Bldg. 24 & 4th Monday|Cham. of Com, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem -..-. A. H. Hill {510 W. Main St. ee, 
Catasauqua ----W.T.Kleppinger _ -------- Last Thursday | _ -------- 
OED ccentannens J. H. North Star Elec. Co. lst Tues. Builders’ Exch. 
Lancaster ...... A. Deen | ___acoeeeoe 3rd Friday Und’w't’rs Offa 
Philadelphia --- M. G. Sellers |1518 Sansom om Ist Tuesday | Builders’ Exch. 
Pittsburgh -.... }. H. VanAernam a se 
Sours Carotina Oliver Bide. 
Columbia ~----.-. ie TM 
Greenville ..... . DeBruhl Ideal Elec. ile, 1 ** Sualpeentbl 
TENNESSEE | Wednesday 
Chattanooga -.-- Thurmond |1104 Market St. Noons. Manhattan Cafe 
Knoxville ...... . M. Moses | 615 Market St. Monthly Rwy. Lt. Co. 
Memphis ...... H. A. Street | 285 Madison Av. Fy. other Wed. Allyn Cafe 
a ~ ——s J. B. Mullen Arcade Ist & 3d Wed. | Tularie Hotel 
EXAS . 
a ae P. B. Seastrunk = Lepscombe Wed. 8 P.M. | 1805 Main St. 
Viecinia Elec. Co. 
Mag. cnncsee K. D. Briggs on L . . eedimmmentoas Arcade Bldg. 
Wisconsin } 
Milwaukee ..... H. M. Northrup 25 Erie St. 2nd Tuesday | Maryland Hotel 
Canapa | 
Vancouver ..... H. R. Seen Beslie TRGe | coceccan ocmanene 











Associations can secure e listings here by sending necessary data to the National office 
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Rousing Reception Given to National Head- 
quarters’ Representatives in Canada 


With General Manager Morton at Toronto and Special Representa- 
tive Davis at Vancouver, Dominion Holds Enthusiastic Meetings 


When making out lists of active co- 
operationists, don’t forget to include 
the Dominion of Canada, our loyal 
neighbor to the north of us. For elec- 
trical interests in Canada are most en- 
thusiastic in their efforts to get together, 
and the true spirit of codrdination is 
their avowed purpose. 

Full credit should be accorded Wm. 
L. Goodwin and Samuel Adams Chase 
for starting the widespread coéperative 
movement in Canada. Many meetings 
have been held by these tireless workers 
in which the gospel of good will has 
been put forth in the most convincing 
terms, the results of which set the ball 
of cooperation in motion. 

Great credit is also due to those loyal 
men in Canada, representing the vari- 
ous branches of the electrical industry, 
who have worked together for the ac- 
complishment of the worthy ends that 
are plainly in sight; for it is now a 
matter of only a short time when the 
entire Dominion of Canada will be 
solidly organized. 

A few months ago M. C. Turpin of 
the Westinghouse forces and Wm. L. 
Goodwin held enthusiastic meetings in 
the Province of Manitoba, which is 
about the middle section of the 
Dominion, and last month National 
Headquarters covered both ends, 
Special Representative Davis working 
in British Columbia on the Pacific Coast 
and General Manager Morton holding 
forth in the Province of Ontario at 
about the same time. 

Kenneth A. McIntyre of Toronto, 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee for the Canadian Division of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, had arranged for 
W. H. Morton from Headquarters to 
talk before a meeting of the Toronto 
District on February 3. But when Mr. 
Morton arrived at the scene of action he 
found that Mr. McIntyre had prepared 
a series of meetings, confabs, and get 
together conferences that kept the gen- 
eral manager busy for a stretch of 
thirty-six hours. 

It was a well planned program that 
the committee had laid out, as it gave 
Mr. Morton the opportunity of per- 


sonally meeting representatives of all 
the various interests engaged in the 
electrical industry in Toronto and sur- 
rounding territory. The Executive 
Committee of the Toronto District con- 
sists of Dr. W. R. Carr, J. A. McKay, 
Geo. T. Crose and E. L. Roxborough. 
When Mr. Morton was met at the 
train and escorted into the business dis- 





Hon. Frederic Nicholls 


trict of Toronto, he doubtless felt as 
though he comprised a three ring circus 
all by himself. Large placards an- 
nouncing his visit adorned the display 
windows of the electrical stores on the 
main thoroughfares and his coming had 
been heralded far and wide. 

After being introduced to a number 
of prominent electrical men around the 
city, Mr. Morton was taken to the Hotel 
King Edward to attend a business meet- 
ing of the Toronto District Executive 
Committee. There he joined in discus- 
sing plans for the development of the 
work in Canada and gave assurances of 
the support and assistance of National 
Headquarters. 

The afternoon was spent in explain- 
ing the work of the association through- 
qut the country. In an interview Mr. 
Morton stated that he was deeply im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm displayed 
by our Canadian members in the co- 
operative movement. They are doing 


their utmost to perfect a solid organiza- 
tion of electrical interests, he said, and 
their efforts are sure to bring results, 
for they are ever active and earnest in 
their endeavors and are working har- 
moniously along the prescribed lines. 

Mr. Morton held an interesting con- 
ference with the Honorable Frederic 
Nicholls, president of the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Ltd., and 
also belonging to the Canadian Senate. 
Senator Nicholls said that the enter- 
prise which later developed into the 
present company was founded by him 
thirty-two years ago with a capital of 
only $10,000, and that the present 
assets are in the neighborhood of 
$32,000,000. 

An unusual coincidence related by 
President Nicholls is that he was thirty- 
two years of age when he formed the 
original company and that he now has 
been connected with it just thirty-two 
years. 

The Canadian General Electric has 
its headquarters in Toronto, but main- 
tains offices and warehouses in fifteen 
prominent cities of the Dominion, in- 
cluding Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa, 
and covering the provinces from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to British 
Columbia. 

Senator Nicholls said that the present 
conditions of business depression are 
bringing about increased activities in 
the electrical industry because of the 
more economical operation of the in- 
dustries and utilities through electricity. 
In speaking of Canada’s progress along 
these lines he said that approximately 
2,000,000 hydro-electric horsepower is 
at present developed, and a further 1,- 
200,000 horsepower is in process of 
development and should be available 
for use within the next two years, 
making a total of 3,200,000 horsepower 
which should be ready for use in 1922. 

He said that even this great increase 
in the national output of electrical 
energy will not suffice, as the demand is 
increasing in greater ratio than is the 
development, but fortunately Canada 
occupies a commanding position 
amongst the countries of the world in 
the ownership of water powers of great 
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extent and volume. These can be de- 
veloped as the need arises, and will 
prove of great advantage in the world 
wide competition for industrial suprem- 
acy and the ability to continue to give 
increasing employment to the industrial 
population. 

The codperative movement in Canada 
has the active endorsement and support 
of Senator Nicholls and his associates, 
and he assured Mr. Morton that he was 
pleased to learn that the National 
Association was lending its assistance 
in the development of this worthy work. 

On the evening of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 3, the Toronto District of the 
Ontario Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers gave a dinner and 
held a get together meeting at the Hotel 
Mossup in that city, which was attended 
by a hundred enthusiastic supporters of 
the cause, including representatives 
from Hamilton, Brantford, and Kitch- 
ener. 

E. A. Drury of Toronto, who is chair- 
man of the Ontario Association, pre- 
sided at the meeting, at which the 
regular business was transacted before 
the guest of the evening was introduced. 
Mr. Morton’s address on the work of 
the National Association is printed in 
full on another page of this issue. 

A spirited discussion of Mr. Morton’s 
address consumed a half hour and the 
questions indicated the intense interest 
shown by the Canadian Division in or- 
ganization affairs. The discussion also 
brought out fairly clearly that Hamil- 
ton and Kitchener will join the Ontario 
Association, which will add to it four- 
teen new members. 


As an added attraction the Elder 
quartet entertained the diners with a 
number of pleasing selections. This is 
a male quartet which sings without ac- 
companiment, and was secured for this 
meeting through the courtesy of its 
leader, Mr. Gardner of the Masco Sup- 
ply Company, a local electrical jobbing 
house. 

This meeting was pronounced a huge 
success by all who were in attendance, 
and it afforded the general manager of 
the National Association further op- 
portunity of getting acquainted with the 
unadulterated brand of Canadian en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Morton was surprised to learn 
that he also was announced as the guest 
of the Electric Club of Toronto for a 
luncheon engagement Friday noon. 
After introducing representatives of the 
Radial Railway System, also guests of 
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the club, he was introduced by Geo. 
D. Perry, president of that organiza- 
tion, to address the gathering on what 
was termed the biggest problem in the 
electrical industry, “How is the Hydro 
Development to Keep Pace with the 
Demand?” 

Due to the fact that on this side of 
the border we are not so far advanced 
in the development of water power, Mr. 
Morton stated that he felt that he was 
unable to fully answer this question on 
purely technical grounds. He admitted 
that it indeed was a big problem which 
they had honored him with solving, but 
that other industries had their problems 
too, and while he realized that other 
branches of the electrical industry also 





George D. Perry 


had problems to solve, so far as he was 
personally concerned he could offer aid 
only from the viewpoint of the National 
Association of which he is an officer. 

Mr. Morton said that he believed the 
question of ample power is one that is 
giving a great deal of concern to utili- 
ties throughout both countries, and that 
of course the one word that sums it all 
up is development. There must be de- 
velopment of water power and develop- 
ment of facilities throughout the field 
of electricity. 

Canada, he said, is handicapped, 
however, by two things—low rates and 
the tremenduous demand which has 
been created through the educational 
work of our association with the active 
efforts of your local contractor-dealers 
in creating such an immense increase in 
the use of electricity and the adoption 
of electrical appliances in the home. 
You must now develop your power to 
meet this great demand. 

It having been announced that Mr. 
Morton had been connected with the 
fruit industry in Porto Rico, he refer- 
red to that business and its problems, 
saying that growers and shippers in 
that line have practically the same con- 
ditions to face as the manufacturer and 
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jobber in the electrical industry; and 
that about the only difference he could 
see was that one handles the natural 
juice while the other is handling the 
artificial juice. 

He believes the big problem for all 
concerned is to get the business and 
then handle it properly. He said that 
after the strenuous time spent at 
Toronto since he turned himself over to 
the local contractor-dealers, he did not 
believe that this branch of the industry 
required an urge to hustle, for they 
would surely get all that was coming 
to them if they hustled for business to 
the extent that they made their guest 
hustle. 

Mr. Morton made it plain that the 
National Association is not out to de- 
mand larger differences in cost and 
selling prices. The main purpose is to 
make its members more efficient busi- 
ness men; to perform the sort of edu- 
cational work that will make better 
merchants; and when it is proven that 
contractor-dealers are efficient distribut- 
ors, then leave it to the manufacturers 
and jobbers to see that they are prop- 
erly compensated. 

In closing, Mr. Morton urged his 
hearers to continue in their effective 
cooperative efforts, assuring them that 
only by such methods could the greatest 
good be accomplished; for he said 
“cooperation simply means to so con- 
duct yourself that others are able to 
work with you”—and the results prove 
that Canadian interests have been doing 
that very thing. 

At the close of Mr. Morton’s talk he 
was greeted with prolonged applause 
and congratulations on his presentation 
of the subject discussed. Mr. Morton 
expressed himself as being greatly im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm displayed 
throughout the entire course of his 
Canadian visit. 


Western Canada Visited 

James Lightbody, honorary secretary 
of the British Columbia Electrical Co- 
operative Association send the follow- 
ing account of recent activities in Van- 
couver : 

Laurence W. Davis, special ‘ repre- 
senative of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, and 
A. C. McMicken, sales manager for the 
Portland Railway .Light and Power 
Company and vice president of the 
North West Electrical Service League, 
were the speakers at a dinner attended 
by 125 electrical men of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on January 31. The 
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dinner was held under the joint 
auspices of the British Columbia Elec- 
trical Codperative Association and the 
Vancouver Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. It was one 
of the most enthusiastic gatherings ever 
held in this city and great benefit is 
expected to come from it. 

The chair was taken by W. G. 
Murrin, assistant general manager of 
the B. C. Electric Railway Company, 
while Mr. Davis was introduced by 
W. W.. Fraser, president of the local 
Contractors and Dealers’ Association, 
and Mr. McMicken by E. E. Walker, 
sales engineer of the B. C. Electric 
Railway Company and chairman of the 
advisory council of the B. C. Electrical 
Codperative Association. Mr. Mc- 
Micken urged codperation between all 
branches; told of the results of such 
programs in California and _ the 
progress of these activities in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Mr. Davis spoke 
directly to the contractors and dealers, 
urging cost accounting and better busi- 
ness methods. Both speakers were 
given rousing votes of thanks for their 
excellent addresses. 

Mr. Davis spent two days in Van- 
couver circulating among contractors 
and dealers, jobbers and central station 
officials and undoubtedly left a great 
impression upon the industry in Van- 
couver. He held a second meeting for 
and endeavoring 
to straighten out some of the local 
troubles. 

The was 
started in Vancouver last September 
has had the support of central 
stations, manufacturers, jobbers, and to 
a certain extent contractors and dealers. 
The future of the industry in Vancouver 
appears to be very bright, as its de- 
velopment is expected to progress at the 
same rate as the whole Pacific North 
West is progressing and the opening 
of spring is expected to see a rapid 
recovery of business in which the elec- 
trical trade will obtain its share. 


contractors dealers 


Cooperative Association 


and 


Iowa Association Meets 


Large Gathering in Attendance at Annual 
State Convention 


The Iowa State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers met in 
annual convention at Davenport on 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 26 
and 27, with an attendance of more 
than a hundred members and guests, 
representing all branches of the elec- 
trical industry. 
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The entertainment features included 
a fine banquet at the Blackhawk hotel 
and theatre parties on Thursday even- 
ing. On Wednesday morning the meet- 
ing was called to order by W. A. Robb 
of Moline, president of the Tri-City 
Electric association. 

Mayor C. L. Barewald of Davenport 
gave the address of welcome. “Our 
greetings are given with real sincerity,” 
he said: “We deem it an honor that 
you should have selected Davenport for 
your convention. I hope that when 
your business here is finished you may 
return to your cities knowing that your 
convention has accomplished a good 
work.” 

C. H. Keller of Dubuque, president 
of the state association, replied to the 
mayor’s address. 

The principal talk of the morning 
was given by F. J. Bernick, jr., secre- 
tary of the association. It was of great 
interest to those in the electrical busi- 
ness. 

The secretary outlined the growth 
and progress of the Association during 
the past three years and called attention 
of the contractor-dealer members to the 
fact that the Association had attained 
a growth which would make it prac- 
tically impossible for any of our mem- 
bers to continue to fill the office of sec- 
retary of the Association, owing to the 
fact that the details of the office would 
prove so burdensome that it would be 
dificult for such a member to maintain 
his business establishment and at the 
same time care for the best interests of 
the Association. A general outline was 
given of the needs of the Association 
financially and the prospective growth 
of the association in membership from 
the material available in the state. 

Howard W. Harrington of Moline 
gave the most interesting address of 
the day when he spoke at the second 
session. Mr. Harrington’s subject was 
“What’s Ahead in Business.” 

“There are four cycles in any busi- 
ness,” he said. “The first cycle is the 
expansion period; the second is the de- 
pression or liquidation period; the 
third is the readjustment period and the 
fourth is another period of expansion. 

“The ‘low’ of each depression period 
seldom if ever reaches the first low of 
the volume of business. The line of 
advance of business is steady, if a bit 
uneven. We are now largely through 
the readjustment period and ahead of 
us is another period of expansion. The 
time that this expansion will occur de- 
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pends largely on the constructive 
selling efforts that the merchants will 
put forth. 

“Advertising is one of the greatest 
stabilizers leading to the period of bet- 
ter and enlarged business. This is evi- 
dent from the success of the company 
advertising continuously as compared 
with the companies which do not adver- 
tise persistently and consistently.” 

C. R. Robbins of Moline was the 
principal speaker of Thursday morn- 
ing’s session, his talk on “Estimating” 
being illustrated with a chart. Speak- 
ers of Thursday afternoon’s program 
were J. M. Crotty of Chicago, whose 
topic was “Credit and Finances—Trade 
Acceptances” and E. J. Burns of Rock 
Island on “The Building Situation.” 

“The business volume of the elec- 
trical industry was not nearly so great 
as would have been the case had the 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
been able to overcome transportation 
difficulties and shortage of raw ma- 
terial and semi-finished components 
entering into the production of elec- 
trical goods,” said Ainslie A. Gray of 
Chicago, at the afternoon session. He 
stated that great commercial develop- 
ments had been made, however, from 
both the technical and commercial view- 
points. 

Present at the convention were some 
of the oldest electrical men in the busi- 
ness. Edward Kunkel and Nels Butter- 
worth of Davenport have the distinction 
of being two of the veterans of the 
association, Mr. Kunkel having been 
active in the organization of the state 
electrical men 19 years ago. 


Convention at Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania State Association Gets To- 
gether for Annual Meeting With 
Fine Program 

On January 26 and 27 at the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers held its 
third annual convention, which was a 
great success from start to finish. 

An executive committee meeting was 
held on the morning of the first day. 
and at noon there was a “howdy” 
luncheon at which everybody got ac- 
quainted. 

At this luncheon the fact that less 
than six-tenths of one percent of Phila- 
delphia’s fire loss last year was caused 
by electrical appliances was brought 
out by Washington Devereux, chief of 
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the electrical department of the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 

“Contractors and dealers in Phila- 
delphia have admirably codperated 
with the underwriters, and to this fact 
greatly can be attributed the small fire 
loss due to electrical devices. Of the 
$8,500,000 loss suffered in this city 
only $49,000 was laid to fires from elec- 
trical causes. In this respect Philadel- 
phia stands better than any other city 
in the country,” Mr. Devereux said. 

He emphasized the importance of the 
electrical conference established by the 
underwriters for the instruction of all 
mechanics in the safety and electrical 
codes under which they work, improve- 
ment in conditions being shown within 
three months after these became effec- 
tive. He urged that electrical contrac- 
tors do all in their power for the con- 
servation of life and property, recent 
changes in the safety code being in- 
tended to insure this without imposing 
hardships on the trade. 

F. R. Smith, chairman of the state 
association, and J. F. Buchanan, na- 
tional executive committeeman, were 
other speakers. The members were 
welcomed to the city by Robert Grier, 
W. T. Brown, Jr., chairman of the 
Philadelphia district association, intro- 
duced the speakers. 

George Maertz, of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., at the 
business session following, urged that 
dealers do more advertising, calling the 
electrical business “the unadvertised 
trade.” “Out of the $1,000,000,000 
spent on advertising last year $800,- 
000,000 went for newspaper publicity,” 
he said. “The public mind is fickle, it 
remembers you Only as long as it can 
see you. To keep ourselves before the 
public we must advertise and then do it 
again.” 

Exemption of electrical appliances 
from levy or sale on distress for rent 
was urged in a resolution adopted by 
the convention. 

Those taking part in open discussion 
on business problems were Albert 
Gentel and H. G. Kepler, of Philadel- 
phia; J. S. Mosser, of Harrisburg; R. 
W. Keck, of Allentown, and G. T. 
Barrows, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
district association. 

The banquet at night on the Adelphia 
roof was one of the most largely at- 
tended in the history of the association. 
M. E. Arnold, of Philadelphia was 
toastmaster. 

George W. Cartwright, of California, 


spoke on the lessons to be learned from 
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panics of the past. A demonstration of 
the automatic telephone was given by 
W. S. Vivian, of the Automatic Electric 
Co. R. L. Cunningham, of Craven & 
Hopkins, spoke on amusing experiences 
as a salesman. 

At the second day’s session there 
were several interesting addresses, the 
one by Gilbert S. Smith of J. F. 
Buchanan & Company, Philadelphia 
electrical merchants, being printed on 
another page of this issue. 

Chas. E. Tull was chairman of the 
district convention committee and due 
to a well laid out program there was 
something doing all of the time, includ- 
ing an inspection of the Chester Power 
Plant of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

State officers were elected as follows: 
R. W. Keck, Allentown, chairman; Geo. 
T. Barrows, Pittsburgh, vice chairman. 
Executive Committee: R. W. Keck, 
Allentown; Geo. T. Barrows, Pitts- 
burgh; Joseph G. Crosby, Philadelphia. 

“The next semi-annual meeting will 
probably be held somewhere in the 
Northwestern part of the state in July, 
1921, on or about a date immediately 
prior to the National Convention, and 
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will probably be adjourned for addi- 
tional sessions at Buffalo, not in con- 
flict with the general program of events 
of the National Convention,” writes M. 
A. Sellers, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 


U. S. Chamber Annual Meet- 
ing 

Joseph H. Defrees, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has announced that the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the National Chamber 
will be held at Atlantic City on April 
27, 28 and 29. 

In announcing the time and place of 
the annual meeting, President Defrees 
let it be known that consideration had 
been given to New Orleans and Wash- 
ington as likely cities in which to hold 
the meeting. New Orleans was elimi- 
nated because of the desire of the Cham- 
ber to hold the meeting in a place near 
Washington. Lack of hotel accommo- 
dations and suitable meeting quarters to 
comfortably seat the three or four thou- 
sand business men who will attend the 
meeting were the reasons for not se- — 
lecting Washington. 


Say HORACE - 
1E YOU WANT PERCOLATED 
JAVA AN HOT TOAST. 
Your. HAVE TO so 
RRow A FUSE PLS. 
THIS HOT PLATES 
GETTIN WEAK. 


The Electrical Age 
We are indebted to Colonel Stearnes of New Orleans for the above cartoon 
which he clipped from the “Atlanta Journal” on his way up north to attend the Na- 


tional Executive Committee meeting in 


New York City the last week in January. 


The “electrical age” is surely a fact when the hobo can hook on to a trolley wire 


and heat his hand out. 
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Successful Meetings in 
Colorado 
By Wo. A. J. GuscoTr 


Secretary Says Denver and Colorado 
Springs Enthused by Visit of Special 
Representative Davis 

I am enclosing a photograph of the 
banquet given in honor of Laurence W. 
Davis, special the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, on the evening of 
January 14, 1921, and will endeavor to 


representative of 


give you an account of the meetings held 
in Colorado to give Mr. Davis an oppor- 
tunity to show us the way to successful 
coéperation on the part of the various 
interest.. in the electrical trade and in 
particular on the part of contractors and 
dealers. 

Mr. Davis reached here on the morn- 
ing of January 13, and accompanied by 
myself and J. W. Hancock, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, spent the 
balance of the day and the next in 
calling upon numerous contractors, 
jobbers, the representatives of the elec- 
trical manufacturers, and the officials of 
the Denver Gas & Electric Co., to enlist 
their codperation in making our meet- 
ings a success, and it was due to the 
efforts of Mr. Davis in that direction 
that we succeeded in having 
splendid meetings that resulted. 

Mr. Davis attended the meeting of the 
local electrical contractors’ association 


the 


on Thursday evening, January 13, and 
spoke at great length on matters that 
were of vital importance to us from the 
viewpoint of contractors in particular, 
and as a result of his arguments and the 
information given by the local 
association decided to adopt an entirely 
different policy in their relations to each 
other and the trade in general. 


him 


It was the means of starting a move- 
ment that will no doubt cause the forma- 
tion of a local organization wherein, 
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jobbers, manufacturers, central station, 
dealers and contractors will all take an 
active interest, either as active or 
associate members, and from all ap- 
pearances we are in good prospect of 
perfecting a good organization con- 
ducted along the proper lines, with a 
full measure of codperation on the part 
of all concerned. 

The banquet held at the Metropole 


-Hotel, on the evening of January 14, 


was attended by 67 men representing all 
the various branches of the electrical in- 
dustry that should be interested in co- 
Operating with the ,contractor-dealer, 
and after partaking of the sumptous re- 
past and entertainment provided by the 
committee, Mr. Hancock, chairman of 
introduced J. Fischer, 
president of the State Association, who 
by the way is one of Colorado’s original 
members of the National Association, 
and to whose efforts in a large way in 
spreading the gospel of National co- 
Operation along electrical lines is due 
the fact that a few of us were members 
before this present campaign 
started. 

Mr. Fischer introduced Mr. Davis as 
the one who would “Show us the way” 
and it was the unanimous opinion 
among those present, after Mr. Davis 
finished his address, that he did. 

It is certainly to the credit of Mr. 
Davis through his knowledge of his sub- 
ject and the clear, concise and convinc- 
ing manner of presenting and analyzing 
our problem that no one left the room 
during his more than two hours’ dis- 
cussion. The attentiveness and interest 
shown by all present proved to us all 
that our problems can be solved, if the 
right methods are used and we have the 
means at hand as Mr. Davis explained. 

Mr. Cornell of the Western Electric 
Co., Mr. Headrick, president of the 
local association, T. O. Kennedy and 
Mr. Gentry of the Denver Gas & Electric 


the committee, 


was 
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Light Co., were asked by the chairman 
to make a few remarks, and they all ex- 
pressed the idea that by applying the 
lesson as taught by Mr. Davis that the 
proper codperation could be brought 
about. 

I must say at this time that the con- 
tractors and dealers are very thankful 
for the splendid codperation and as- 
sistance we are receiving from the 
manufacturers, jobbers and the Denver 
Gas & Electric Light Co., and par- 
ticularly on the part of the following 
gentlemen who are the managers and 
officials of the following concerns: 

Messrs. Cornell of the Westerz Elec- 
tric Co.; Randall of the Generai Electric 
Co.; Cargo of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co.; Ryle of the Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co.; Davidson of the Hendrie & 
Bolthoff Mfg. and Supply Co.; Cooper 
of the Mountain Electric Co.; Lawrence 
of the New England Electric Co.; Watts 
of the B. C. Watts & Co.; Poindexter of 
the Poindexter Supply Co.; T. O. Ken- 
nedy, Mr. C. Stannard, Mr. Gentry and 
Mr. C. Keeler of the Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Co. 

In addition to the individual help of 
the above we had the codperation and 
assistance of their many representatives 
to carry through the city of Denver and 
the State of Colorado the message that 
Mr. Davis was coming to offer us help 
to solve our problem and to efforts in 
that direction we can attribute our suc- 
cess in holding the two wonderful meet- 
ings we had in Colorado. 

Meeting at The Springs 

The meeting in Colorado Springs was 
held in the afternoon of January 17, 
and through the courtesy of the Lodge 
of Elks we were given the privilege of 
holding the same in their beautiful club 
building. 

Here too we had the same splendid 
coéperation on the part of the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and central stations. 








Denver Association Gives Dinner to Special Representative Davis 
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The meeting here was arranged by 
Matt Whitney of the Whitney Electric 
Co. with the assistance of Frank Dostal, 
manager, and F. J. Bolger, repre- 
sentative of the Colorado Light, Heat & 
Power Co. A number of the jobbers’ 
represénatives and _ contractor-dealers 
were present from Denver to help in 














Reading from Left to Right: J. W. Han- 

cock, Chairman of the Denver Entertain- 

ment Committee and the Rest of the 
Committee 


putting Colorado Springs in line from 
the viewpoint of state organization. 

After partaking of the luncheon and 
hospitality provided by the local com- 
mittee and the Elks we had a business 
session and Mr. Davis gave us a very 
interesting and convincing talk along 
the lines of codperation which was re- 
ceived with the same attention and con- 
sideration as at the previous meeting 
held in Denver. All those present 
agreed to work along codperative lines 
and agreed they were much benefited 
by the information and 
given by Mr. Davis. 

At this meeting we were honored by 
having present W. Harry Edwards, a 
prominent Denver architect, who was 
very much impressed by the manner in 
which the contractor-dealers’ problems 
were being solved, and who expressed 
the idea that in a manner the same cure 
could be applied to some of the prob- 
lems the architects have to contend with. 


suggestions 











At the Mile High City, State Chairman 
Wm. A. J. Guscott, Local Chairman E: C. 


Headrick, Special Representative “Larry”. 


Davis and State Chairman “Jake” Fischer 
Motored Out to Denver’s Lookout, “In- 
spiration Point,” and gave the Rocky 
Mountains the “‘ Once Over” 


As a result of this meeting every elec- 
trical contractor-dealer in Colorado 
Springs signified his intention of join- 
ing the National Association; also F. 
Dostal, manager of the Colorado 
Springs Light, Heat & Power Co., who 
became an associate member. 

There is every prospect of the boys 
in the Springs being in a fair way to 
settle their Local differences and work- 
ing out their problems in a manner that 
will be beneficial to all concerned. 

We certainly had two wonderful meet- 
ings. There was more real good accom- 
plished to place the business on a firm 
and stable basis during Mr. Davis’ 
visit than has been done here for a long 
time previously, and as State Secretary, 
on behalf of the electrical contractor- 
dealers, I want to express to you and 
the officers of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
our thanks for the happy thought that 
decided you to send Laurence W. Davis 
out to the Wild and Wooly West, to 
spread the gospel of true codperation 
on the part of contractor-dealers and 
other interests in the electrical business. 
We are all convinced that we shall re- 
ceive in value many times over in im- 
proved trade conditions the small 
financial cost of being a member of the 
National Association. 

As a result of the two meetings our 
membership in the State numbers thirty- 
one, with the prospect that in the very 
near future we shall add auite a num- 
ber of new ones as the seeds that Mr. 
Davis sowed are bound to grow. 

We expect some time next month to 
hold a meeting in Pueblo to add to our 
membership in the southern part of the 
state. 

All of us have hope that at some time 
in the near future, Mr. Davis will again 
visit us and help us to pick up the stray 
ones that we have not corralled by that 
time. 


Get Together Meeting in 
Boston 
By J. E. WILson 


Secretary of Local and State Associations 
of E. C. D. Reports Interesting 
Program 

About 600 men, interested in the 
various branches of the electrical in- 
dustry, assembled in the Auditorium of 
the Boston City Club on Wednesday, 
January 26, to listen to plans for a 
general get together of the four 
branches of the industry. 

Bowen Tufts of the C. D. Parker Co., 
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also president of the New England 
branch of the N. E. L. A., presided, and 
was ably assisted by members of the 
Council of Electrical Associations of 
New England. 

Henry C. Atwell, chairman of the 
Public Utilities of Massachusetts, gave 
a very interesting talk, and he was fol- 
lowed by the Codperation Council of the 
City of Boston, and C. S. Beardsley, 
William L. Goodwin, Reverend Perry 
Bush, and Martin J. Insull, President 
of the N. E. L. A. 

Guy W. Cex, brother of the Governor 
of Massachusetts was the toastmaster. 

During the dinner there was com- 
munity singing and vaudeville stunts, 
which kept the audience in good humor. 

At eight oclock the meeting 
opened with an introductory talk by 
Bowen Tufts, and was continued by the 
above mentioned speakers until a late 
hour. It was unfortunate that the pro- 
gram was so long, as people living in 
the suburbs were obliged to leave early 
to take the last train home. 

It is hoped that great benefits to the 
industry will result from this meeting. 
Committees have been appointed in the 
different branches, and the personnel of 
the committees are such as would in- 
dicate that strenuous work will be done 
in 1921, to bring about and make good 
the slogan, which was adopted at the 
meeting, of “25% Increase in Business 
in 1921.” 

Already active steps are being taken 
in that direction, and several commit- 
tee meetings have been called with this 
idea in view. 


Wisconsin State Meeting 
Two Day Session at Milwaukee Was a 
Largely Attended and Interest- 
ing Affair 

The Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers was held in 
Milwaukee, at the Republican Hotel, 
January 19th and 20th. The convention 
was attended by 180 people and one of 
the most interesting and instructive pro- 
grams ever had by the association was 

presented. 

P. C. Burrill, of Milwaukee, presented 


a paper on “Financing a Contractor- 


Dealer’s Business.” This paper is 
printed in this issue. Geo. B. Muldaur 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


Chicago, presented a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Who’s Who on Electrical 
Rules.” 


John Stanton of the Westinghouse 
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Electrical & Manufacturing Company, 
read a paper on “Merchandising Elec- 
trical Appliances.” J. P. Pulliam, vice 
president of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Company presented a paper on the 
“Ideal Coéperation between the Central 
Station and Contractor-Dealer.” A. A. 
Gray of Chicago gave us a talk on the 
“Past Years Developments and the Out- 
look for the Future.” 

E. E. Garlits of the Westinghouse 
Electrical & Manufacturing Company, 
New York City, presented a paper on 
the “Contractor-Dealer of Tomorrow.” 
A. Penn Denton of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, very ably represented our Na- 
tional Association. 

On Wednesday evening a Blue Glass 
Theatre Party Thurs- 
day evening our annual banquet and 
was held, which was attended by 
180 guests. 

The lady 
were entertained by our association on 
a visit to the Auto Show on Wednesday 
afternoon. On Thursday they were en- 
tertained at lunch at the Athletic Club 
and to a matinee in the afternoon. 

The follow ing offic: 
the ensuing year: 
Burdick, Milwaukee; 
Northrup, Milwaukee: 
Acker, Sheboygan. 

State Executive Committee: 


Burdick, Milwaukee, 


was held and on 
dance 


visitors of the association 


rs were elected for 
Chairman, B. L. 
Secretary, H. M. 


Treasurer, J. L. 


B. L. 
W. F. 


Chairman: 


Meter, Oshkosh, J. L. Acker, Sheboygan, 
L. G. Ross, Superior, Hans Larsen, 
Racine, O. L. Uihlein, Milwaukee, J. J. 


Kelly, Eau Claire, George Spiegel, Clin- 
tonville, L. W. Burch, Madison. 
H, M. Northrup, Secretary. 


Electrical Men Organize 
M. W. Birkett of Power Company is Head 
of New Spokane Service League 


Forty men connected with various 
phases of the electrical industry, either 
as contractors, dealers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers or central station men, have 
organized the Spokane Electrical Ser- 
vice League. 

The objects of the league are to “pro- 
mote the growth of the electrical in- 
in all of branches, 
érdination of effort in rendering better 
electrical service to the public, advance- 
ment along constructive lines within the 
industry in the way of 
sound ethical and progressive business 
methods by which a fair and reasonable 
return will be received on service rend- 


ered the public and to encourage the 


dustry the co- 


encouraging 
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greater use of electricity and electrical 
equipment. 

Membership will be confined to indi- 
viduals and not the concerns engaged 
in the industry. The first meeting was 
held last Friday. Subsequent meetings 
are to be called from time to time by 
the executive committee. 

Officers elected were: Chairman, M. 
W. Birkett, Washington Water Power 
Company; Secretary-treasurer, D. W. 
Henderson of the Austin-Henderson 
Company. 

Executive committee: The president 
and C. A. 
manager of the Western Elec- 
tric Company; C. V. Aspinwall, sales 
agent for the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, and H. D. 
Alton, Electric Service irons eee 


and  secretary-treasurer 


Marten, 


Moctinn t at Salt Lake 


Representative from National Headquart- 
ers Received With Enthusiasm 
Davis, 


Laurence W. special repre- 


sentative of the National Association of 
Electrical & Dealers 
the principal speaker at a meeting o° 
the local association at Salt Lake City, 
Utah., on the evening of January 19. 
In addition to the members of the Salt 
Lake organization, a number of others 
interested in the electrical industry were 


Contractors was 


present. 

Mr. Davis told what other sections of 
the association in various parts of the 
country are accomplishing by keeping 
in closer touch with the national body. 

He outlined proper merchandising 
methods, and showed how satisfactory 
profits could be made when the proper 
of handling the business in 
general were followed. 

That the welfare of the contractor- 
dealer, and in fact everybody in the in- 
dustry, depends upon the success and 
progress of the central station, was 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Davis, and he 
urged that a spirit of codperation and 
good fellowship among all branches of 
the industry should prevail for the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

He particularly emphasized the neces- 
sity of everybody in the industry giving 
their hearty support to the codperative 
movement which has just been launched 
in Salt Lake through the organization of 
the Rocky Mountain Electrical Co- 
dperative League, and in this connection 
pointed out that the convenience outlet 
campaign should be one of the most im- 
portant activities of the League. The 
benefits of the convenience outlet, to the 


methods 


public and to the electrical industry, 
were clearly set forth, and the speaker 
declared that the success of the idea de- 
pends to a considerable extent on its 
being properly presented and explained 
to the public. 

Mr. Davis made a very comprehensive 
analysis of items of overhead in carry- 
ing on the business of a contractor- 
dealer, and pointed out the advantages 
of making a close study of this phase of 
the game. 

Proper buying, a careful, vigorous 
collection system, and a good account- 
ing system he declared were very es- 
sential for the success of the contractor- 
dealer in business. 

Mr. Davis aroused considerable 
enthusiasm and interest by his clear 
analysis of each subject, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of those present thai 
his address was of considerable educa- 
tional value to all concerned. 

Before the close of the meeting 
several individual members of the local 
Contractor-Dealers’ Association made 
application for membership in the Na- 
tional Association. 


Mr. Davis’ Long Trip 


Covers Principal Western and Coast Cities 
With Return via Southern Route 


Special Representative Laurence W. 





Davis is covering a vast territory on his 
winter trip. From New York to the 
Pacific Coast, thence South through to 


Florida, and then back -to New York 
makes about nine thousand miles. 

Laurence W. Davis, Special “Repre- 
sentative of the National Association, of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, who 
is on a nine thousand mile trip covering 
a large part of the country, has held 
meetings in Omaha, Lincoln, Denver, 
Colca Springs, Butte, and Spokane, 
during the two weeks from January 
10th to the 24th, and has found an en- 
thusiastic interest in codperative work 
in each place. 

At Omaha Mr. Davis addressed the 
Electrical Industries Club at noon on 
January 11, and that same evening 
about forty men turned out at the 
Omaha Electrical Contractors Dealers’ 
Association meeting, to hear his mess- 
age. Omaha is making splendid 
strides in constructive coéperative work, 
and following this meeting many con- 
tractors present decided to adopt the 
National Association iain systems 
in their business. 

Three meetings were held in Colo- 
rado, two of them in Denver, on Janu- 
ary 13 and 14 and one in Colorado 
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Springs, on the afternoon of the 17th, 
an account of them appears on another 
page of this issue. 

Salt Lake City which has a fine local 
association, gave Mr. Davis a splendid 
turnout of all electrical interests, on the 
evening of the 19th, and as a result their 
local membership joined the National 
Association and determined to extend 
the movement throughout their state by 
a series of meetings in other cities. An 
account of this meeting is printed on an- 
other page. 

The Montana State Association which 
was formed last year, but had not 
afhliated with the National, made their 
meeting at Butte on January 22, an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with the Na- 
tional Association’s work, and agreed to 
unite their whole state membership with 
it. A big State Convention is planned 
for April 14 to 16, at Butte, with a 
roundup of all Montana electrical in- 
terests, and at the same time both the 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
“Traveling Circuses” will be at Butte, 
with a splendid educational program. 

The Butte, Montana men are also in- 
terested in the efforts of the Idaho con- 
tractors and dealers, to form a state or- 
ganization, who will hold their first con- 
vention at Twin Falls, Idaho, on Febru- 
ary 20. 

About fifty men turned out to hear 
Mr. Davis at the Spokane meeting, and 
he urged the organization of a much 
needed local association of contractors 
and dealers, to function in coéperation 
with the Northwestern Service League’s 
cooperative movement. 

Seattle, Wash., was visited on January 
28, where an evening meeting was held 
and an énthusiastic welcome accorded 
Mr. Davis. From there he went to Van- 
couver, British Columbia, an account of 
which appears in the writeup | of 
Canadian activities on another page of 
this issue. Then he returned to Seattle 
for a conference before keeping his next 
engagement. 

After holding interesting meetings in 
Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Oregon, 
Mr. Davis went on to California, where 
meetings were held at San Francisco, 
Fresno, and Los Angeles, reports of 
which are too late for publication in this 
issue. 

Mr. Davis’ talks, which cover the 
practical everyday problems of the con- 
tractor-dealer, are accompanied with 
blackboard ‘illustrations on overhead, 
percentages, turnover, etc., and outline 
the constructive éducational work which 
local associations can do under the new 


ideal of bettering competition, rather 
than restricting it. Over fifty new mem- 
bers were added to the National Associa- 
tion during the first two weeks of his 
trip, and further meetings are arranged 
for a return trip via Arizona, Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, and the 
Atlantic States. 


National Executive Com- 
mittee 


Regular Meeting at Headquarters in Janu- 
ary Was Well Attended 


The midwinter meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Deal- 
ers is held so late in the month of 
January that a report of it cannot be 
published in the February number with- 
out holding the forms of that issue un- 
til after the adjournment of the meeting, 
which would cause a week’s delay in 
publication. 

The meeting was held on January 24 
and 25 at National Headquarters in 
New York City, all members being pres- 
ent except J. A. Fowler of Memphis, C. 
H. E. Williams of Vancouver, Hugh 
Kimball of Oakland, California, and 
J. R. Tomlinson of Portland, Oregon. 

At the first session, held on Monday, 
January 24, after the usual roll call and 
the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting, which were approved, 
Chairman W. Creighton Peet appointed 
the following nominating committee: 
G. M. Sanborn, Indianapolis, chairman; 
Paul H. Jaehnig, Newark, N. J., and 
K. A. McIntyre of Toronto. 

In presenting his report as National 
Chairman, Mr. Peet congratulated thé 
various committee chairmen on their 
work in relieving him of a large amount 
of detail in the conduct of his office, and 
also thanked the secretary and general 
manager for his able assistance along 
these lines. He urged the members to 
continue their codperation with other 
branches of the electrical industry, and 
spoke optimistically of the future of the 
merchant-contractor. 

W. H. Morton, secretary-treasurer, 
then submitted his report which showed 
a satisfactory financial condition for 
the association and this was attested by 
the official auditor. In making special 
mention of the work of Special Repre- 
sentative Laurence W. Davis, Mr. 
Morton said: 

“The work of our special represent- 
ative is being carried on along the same 
general lines and does not seem to have 
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been seriously affected by the existing 
business conditions. 

“Between the last meeting and the end 
of 1920 he visited a number of cities in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota and in addition 
to the work done in connection with 
local problems, he secured 83 new 
members. 

“On January 9 Mr. Davis started on 
a trip through the western and southern 
section of the country involving ap- 
proximately 9000 miles travel, and 
covering 16 states with meetings in 24 
cities. 

“After the completion of this trip he 
will revisit some of the territory already 
covered, giving him an opportunity of 
closing up some of the work previously 
started. 

“His work has been satisfactory in 
every particular and during the eleven 
months of his employment he has 
secured 255 new members, 222 sub- 
scriptions to the ELEcTRICAL CoNnTRAC- 
TOR-DEALER Magazine, 6 orders for 
Standard Cost Accounting, in addition 
to bringing the National office into per- 
sonal contact with the membership.” 

Mr. Morton’s report on membership 
showed that from December 31, 1919, 
to December 31, 1920, there had been 
an increase of more than 25 percent in 
membership, with a total of almost 
2200 on December 31, 1920. 

The chairman of the Central Station 
Committee, A. J. Hixon of Boston, in 
offering his report urged the members 
to overlook no opportunity in coéperat- 
ing with the N. E. L. A., as he believed 
the two organizations would be of great 
help to each other. Following this re- 
port G. M. Sanborn offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously 
adopted: ' 

“Whereas, The Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers recognizé 
the present need of public utilities in 
general and central stations in par- 
ticular in furthering their sale of securi- 
ties to the public, be it hereby 

“Resolved, That this committee shall 
offers its moral and active support in 
promoting the feeling of good will to- 
ward said central station interests, and 
urge the membership of the organiza- 
tion which it represents to do all in its 
power toward that end.” 

Reports were then submitted and ap- 
proved on the anniversary convention at 
Buffalo ‘next July, The Housewiring 
Committee, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce by Robley S. Stearnes of New 
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Orleans, and the Committee on Liability 
Insurance, J. A. Fowler of Memphis, 
Chairman. 

A. Penn Denton of Kansas City, chair- 
man of the Code Committee, stated in 
his report that an important question 
the 
proposition to consolidate the National 
Electrical Code and the National Safety 
Code. 
sion, the majority of those present de- 


which should be considered is 


This led to considerable discus- 


claring themselves against such con- 
solidation. 

Mr. Denton also reported that the 
preliminary work of the Electrical Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protection 
Association, Dana Pierce, chairman, has 
not as yet gotten under way preparatory 
to a study of the National Electrical 
Code, looking forward to the 1922 re- 
Up to this time Mr. Pierce has 
suggested to the committee only one 
technical sub-committee and that to con- 
sider the subject of “Conduit Laid in 
Cinders.” He wrote that during the 
past year, he had received quite a num- 
ber of complaints on this subject and 
thought it important enough to have it 
investigated. 

K. A. McIntyre of Toronto, reported 
that the Cost Data Committee had been 
doing considerable preliminary work 
since the Baltimore convention, but 
that funds would be required to proceed 
further. After some discussion a sum 
of not to exceed $1,000 was voted for 
this purpose. 

Acting on a communication from the 
District of Columbia association it was 
moved, seconded and carried, that the 
Executive Committee unanimously 
recommend to the National Association 
that John R. Galloway of Washington, 
D. C., be made an Honorary Member of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers and that this 
recommendation be acted on at the next 
regular meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Galloway was National President 
from 1914 to 1916, and has a host of 
friends in the electrical industry who 
will be pleased to learn of this honor 
conferred upon him by his association. 

The Secretary presented to the meet- 
ing correspondence from the California 
State Association in reference to cer- 
tain conditions in regard to bidding on 
government work and was instructed to 
advise the California Association that 
it was not advisable for the National 
Association to take this matter up unless 
requested to by the Government, but 
that a further investigation of the matter 


would be made. 


vision. 
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A communication from the lamp 
manufacturers requesting the endorse- 
ment of their efforts to standardize three 
voltages was also acted upon and ap- 
proved by resolution. 

In reviewing the work of the National 
Labor Council, the special labor com- 
mittee of which he is the chairman, 
L. K. Comstock of New York City stated 
that the building industry, which in- 
cludes electrical suffers 
from paralysis and that the downward 
tendancy of prices argues for a reduc- 
tion in Such a condition has 
brought no end of strife between em- 
ployer and employe. Continuing he 


contracting. 


wages. 


said: 
“Your committee does not assume to 
sit in judgment on the justice of or the 


justification for the charges and 
counter charges made. It merely 


records these facts with which all are 
familiar, in order to emphasize the 
gravity injected into the present situa- 
tion by the reaction of the workers 
everywhere to the arbitrary attitude of 
employers. 

“Undoubtedly there is abundant cause 
for grievance and resentment on the 
parts of both employers and employes, 
but the Committee is fully satisfied that 
fighting will aggrivate rather than cure 
the conditions. After all, the indisput- 
able fact remains that employers and 
wage earners have to live and work 
together in their industrial house and 
they must, therefore, find a means of so 
living and working in peace and 
harmony in order that both may benefit 
by increased production obtainable only 
through team work, or else they will 
ultimately pull the whole structure 
down about their ears.” 

Mr. Comstock cited a number of 
examples of complaints that had been 
settled by his committee and others that 
were pending, all of which he believes 
will be satisfactorily adjusted. An ap- 
propriation of $1,500 was voted to this 
special committee to meet the associa- 
tion’s share of the Council’s expense. 

G. M. Sanborn reported for the 
Standard Symbols Committee. He said 
that considerable progress had been 
made and that the final development is 
now in the hands of the National 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented in these pages last 
month and the official list of National 
officers and committee chairmen is 
printed on a special page in the first 
advertising section of this issue. 

On both days of the meeting the com- 
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mittee and guests lunched at the En- 
gineer’s Club where discussions of trade 
interests were taken up. On Monday 
night the committee attended the Hip- 
podrome, Secretary Morton having re- 
served a sufficient number of front row 
boxes to accommodate the visitors. 

A complete report of the proceeding 
of this meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee is now in the hands of 
the printer and this will be mailed to all 
members as soon as it is published. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Meetings 

The quarterly meeting of the Atlantic 
Division, Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association, will be held at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, March 15. 
The Central Division will meet at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago on the same 
day. The executive committee of the 
association will convene in Cleveland 
March 16-17, and at Hot Springs, Va.. 
May 23-24, the general meeting of the 
organization having been arranged for 
May 25-27 at the latter place. 

As all of these except the executive 
committee meetings are public, contrac- 
tor-dealers should make an effort to 
attend. 





Fixture Market 


The Second Annual Fixture Market 
was held in Buffalo, N. Y., during the 
week of February 14 and was a huge 
success. 

Under the direction of the Lighting 
Council, the organizations of manufac- 
turers, dealers, and glassware men 
joined in bringing together more than 
two thousand visitors at Buffalo. 

Convention sessions were held by each 
of the organizations during the morning 
hours and they then met together for 
luncheon at which prominent speakers 
addressed them on topics relating to the 
fixture trade. 

On Wednesday, Fred R. Farmer, 
president of the Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and 
also president of the fixture manufac- 
turers’ group, took part in the program 
of the dealers’ meetings. At the 
luncheon session of the same day, C. J: 
Netting, Detroit, president of the Dea)- 
ers Society, introduced Wm. L. Good- 
win as the principal speaker, who as 
usual held the attention of the large 
audience in a most interesting address. 

A daily paper was published by the 
combined interests during the week of 
the convention and was distributed at 
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the hotels and at Elmwood Music Hall, 


where the Fixture Market was held. 
There were more than a hundred ex- 
hibitions at the show, and home and in- 
dustrial lighting demonstrations were 
given daily during the week. 

Great credit is due to Chas. H. 
Hofrichter, secretary of the manufac- 
turers’ association, and J. L. Wolf, sec- 
retary of the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ 
Society of America, for the overwhelm- 
ing success of the event. 


News from the Orient 
Former Prominent Member of National 
Association Writes Interestingly 
of Japan 


A letter has been received at National 
Headquarters from Solomon Davis, No. 
12 Yamashita-cho, Yokohoma, Japan, 
which address he states is the “Oriental 
office of the ELEcTRICAL CONTRACTOR- 
DEALER magazine.” 

Mr. Davis, who formerly was a New 
York electrical 
making his home in Japan for the past 
few years, having returned there after 
several months’ visit in New York City 
last summer. He writes in part as fol- 
lows: 


contractor, has been 


“Financial conditions here somewhat 
resemble those in the U. S. A. at this 
writing; many staples have taken a 
great recession at wholesale but when 
you go to buy at retail they are as high 
or higher than a year ago. There is one 
notable exception, in America the only 
people who can afford silk garments are 
millionaires and workingmen. Here 
nearly everybody does, even the worms. 

“So far the economic stringency in 
Japan has involved the speculative in- 
terests, which included most of the 
staple productions of the country, for 
here there are no ‘anti-trust laws’; on 
the contrary the government rather en- 
courage combinations of producers, 
seemingly forgetting the hardships of 
the consumer. This particularly applies 
to the agrarian interests, who seem to 
be particularly favored by the present 
party in power. 

“When I left Japan in April, 1920, 
rice was selling on the exchanges for 
Yen 52 per ‘koku’ (slightly less than five 
bushels). Now as you will see from the 
enclosed cutting from the Japan Adver- 
tiser of this date, it is about Yen 23. 
Yet my servant tells me, only this week 
when she made a purchase at retail it 
was Yen 37. Remember, this is the staff 
of life of the people and I am of the 
opinion that a retailer in the U. S. A. 


who charged a profit like this on say, 
wheat flour, would decorate a lamp 
post.” 


Electric Vehicle Show 


The Electric Automobile Show which 
ended on February 12th at the Show 
Rooms of The New York Edison Com- 
pany proved a highly successful venture 
in automobile selling and many con- 
tracts were closed during the two weeks. 
Indeed, encouraged by its 
Edison officials announced that the show 
would become a regular fixture in their 
program of electrical demonstrations. 
There was never a time during the show 
that the exhibits were without interested 
inquirers, and actual sales are reported 
by several of the exhibitors. Two meet- 
ings, at which well known speakers ad- 
dressed the electric vehicle men, were 
features of the show period. 


success, 


Goodwin Plan Pamphlets 


The Goodwin Plan is the title of a 
pamphlet prepared by Samuel Adams 
Chase, who has shared honors with Wm. 
L. Goodwin during the past few years. 

Mr. Chase announces that he will be 
glad to copies of this little 
pamphlet to any that may be interested. 
Requests should be addresesd to Mr. 
Chase in care of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


send 


New Honors for Colonel 
Stearnes 


Word has been received that Col. 
Robley S. Stearnes, past president of the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers and a member of 
the executive committee, has 
elected president of the Contractors’ 
and Dealers’ Exchange, a local organ- 
ization of New Orleans, his home city. 

Col. Stearnes is president of the 
Standard Electric Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., electrical engineers and con- 
tractors, 336 Camp Street, New Orleans. 


been 


New Officers in New Jersey 


At a meeting of the New Jersey 
of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers held at Trenton on January 
29, George E. Davis of Newark was 
elected chairman, and Elmer Wilson of 
Newark was elected secretary. Mr. 
Davis was the former secretary of the 
state association, and Charles R. New- 
man of Passaic was chairman. 


Association 
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N.E. L. A. Utility Advertising 


National Campaign Well Under Way and 
All Interests Are Helping 


The National Electric Light Associa- 
tion has announced definite plans re- 
garding the development of the co- 
dperative advertising campaign in which 
manufacturers of electrical machinery, 
equipment and supplies are _partici- 
pating. 

In the first place, the Association’s 
own advertising campaign started Feb- 
ruary 19, with a half page advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Twelve similar advertisements will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of the Satur- 
day Evening Post at intervals through- 
out the year. 

The first of the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising in popular magazines ap- 
peared January 29 in Collier’ Weekly. 
During March other good will advertise- 
ments, about the central sta- 
tions’ problem, will appear in such 
magazines as Literary Digest, Collier’s 
Weekly, Saturday Evening Post, and the 
American Magazine, over the individual 
firm name of the company donating the 
space as follows: 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady. New York: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wagner Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Western Electric Company, Inc., New 
York City; Mazda Research 
tories, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The foregoing are definite commit- 
ments, dates and space to be utilized 
having been scheduled. 

The Robbins & Myers Company will 
publish quarter page advertisements in 


written 


Labora- 


the following newspapers during the 
month of March, these advertisements 
also being in behalf of the central sta- 
Chicago Tribune, Detroit Free 
Press, St. Louis Globe Democrat, New 


tions: 


York Times. Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Boston 
Herald, Fresno California Republican, 
Santa Rosa Mercury Herald, Sacra- 


mento Bee, Boston Traveller, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The following companies also have 
agreed to use space in national popular 
magazines: 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Company, 
New York City; Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Inc., New York City: 
Harbirshaw Electric Cable Company, 
New York City; The Duplexalite Com- 
pany, New York City; The Hurley Ma- 


chine Company, Chicago. 
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Among more than twenty-five other 


companies that have agreed to use space 
in the trade papers are the following: 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Plainville, Conn.; Hygrade Lamp 
Company, Salem, Mass.; Condit Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, South 
Boston, Mass.: Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, New York City; The P. A. 
Geier Company, Clevland, Ohio. 

Member companies will be advised 
from week to week regarding advertise- 
ments to appear during the subsequent 
ten days or two weeks, in order that, 
wherever possible, they may utilize the 
advertisements by reproducing them in 
their local newspapers. 

Following are excerpts from a West- 
ern Electric advertisement recently print- 
ed in several of the popular magazines: 

“Electricity is one of the few essen- 
tials which have shown little increase in 
price during the years when everything 
else went up. But it kept costing more 
to make it and deliver it to your home 
or office. 

“Small wonder then that service has 
suffered, and people who need electric 
Then 
obviously to raise the rates would be the 
most sensible course for all concerned— 


light and power cannot get it. 


for the electric light people and in the 


long run for the public too. 


“With the added income and capital 


flowing in, the company could build up 


an adequate plant to handle the ever | 


growing demands placed upon it, this 
year and next year and ten years from 
now.” 

Some of these advertisements are par- 
ticularly adapted to being clipped and 
reproduced in local newspapers as paid 
advertisements. Wherever possible, the 
central station is urged to do its part in 
increasing the efficacy of this advertis- 
ing by giving it as wide a distribution 
as possible. 


Standardization Wires and 
Cables 


A conference on the standardization 
of insulated wires and cables was held 
in New York, February 2. The con- 
ference, which was called by the Amer. 
ican Engineering Standards Committee 
at the instance of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, was attended 
by representatives of fourteen national 
organizations. W. Creighton Peet 
represented the N. A. E. C. D. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
many considerations involved, it was 
unanimously decided that “The uninfi- 
cation of specifications for wires and 
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cables for other than telephone and 
telegraph should be undertaken 
under one general plan, covering sub- 
stantially all the more important uses.” 


use 


N. E. & A. Comvettiion 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association will be 
held in Chicago this year, from May 31 
to June 4, at the new Drake Hotel. The 
forty-third convention of this associa- 
tion was held in California last year. 


Passing of Mrs. M. W. 
Hansen 

Blanche Georgian Poe Hansen who 

1879, at Toledo, 

Ohio, and was married to Marvin Wade 

Hansen, November 18, 1897, at Toledo, 

Ohio, was actively engaged in the elec- 


was born October 3, 


- if 








| earnestly 





business with her husband for 
twenty years. She was identified with 
the social and business life of Toledo, 
where her sunny disposition made her a 
great favorite. 

Mrs. Hansen passed out of this life 
February 5, 1921, after fifteen weeks’ 
illness at St. Vincent’s Hospital, follow- 
ing a minor operation on her tonsils. 
Her funeral was held on February 8. 
and was attended by representatives of 
all the electrical and building interests 
of Toledo. 

She leaves her husband and mother, 
Mrs. J. M. Poe, of Toledo, and a sister, 
Mrs. Zoe Williams of Evanston, Illinois. 
The photograph from which the accom- 
panying illustration was made was 
taken in September, 1920, a few weeks 
before she went to the hospital. The 
body was laid to rest in Woodlawn 
Cemtery, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Hansen has the sincere sympathy 
of a host of friends in this, his great 
bereavement, which words of comfort 
can but feebly express. 


trical 
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Cost Accountants Year Book 

The 1920 Year Book of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants which 
has just been published is an attractive 
volume which ought to prove of real 
value to all men interested in cost work. 
In addition to the reports of the various 
officers and committees and a list of 
the members, it contains a complete re- 
port of all papers delivered at the an- 
nual convention at Atlantic City, 
together with the discussions which fol- 
lowed each of these papers. This sec- 
tion contains a fund of practical cost 
information of a type which does not as 
a rule find its way into print. 

The Year Book is distributed to all 
members of the Association. We are 
informed by the Secretary that there are 
a few copies available for general dis- 
tribution to men interested in cost ques- 
tions. The offices of the association are 
in Rooms 2546-2548 Woolworth Build- 
ing, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Safety First 

Safety first activities, restricted to a 
larger extent by important war obliga- 
tions in the last few years, have been 
resumed by The United 
Electric Light & Power Company of 
New York. A general committee em- 
bracing every department of the com- 
pany has been appointed to meet 
monthly, hear and consider the reports 
of subcommittees and devise ways and 
means of minimizing the socalled un- 
avoidable, careless and all other classes 
of accident by educating and instructing 
the company’s personnel and by improv- 
ing and safeguarding equipment that 
presents an injury hazard. 

An interesting innovation intended to 
arouse the interest of employes in the 
movement and to make them think has 
been adopted. This is based on the 
utilization of the weekly pay envelope 
to convey a safety message to every em- 
ploye regularly. The first notice was in 
the nature of a New Year’s greeting 
from the committee and was followed 
up by a notice showing the number and 
percentage of accidents in the various 
departments of the company, happening 
during a given period. It was hoped in 
this way to arouse departmental pride 
and rivalry. The committee intends to 
present, pictorially, the results of acci- 
dents by this method and bring the con- 
sequences of carelessness forcefully to 
the attention of every employe. 





Send to National Headquariers for in- 
formation on the New Business Record. 
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News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements, 
and New Establishments Opened 


A. G. Barber, Frank Yocum & Ellis 
Lewis, successors to J. Burrell, are go- 
ing to open a new electric appliance 
store in Elsinore, California. 


John Quick will open a new electric 
supply store in Manistique, Mich. 

Smith Perry Electrical Company, 
Dallas, Texas, has increased its capital 
stock from $60,300 to $100,000. 


It is reported that R. M. Wilder is 
opening a new electric appliance store 
in Altamont, Mo. 


Edward J. Shimon, in the furniture 
and jewelry business at Reedsville, Wis- 
consin, will add a line of electrical ap- 
pliances. 


The Ceremic Electric Company has 
opened a store in Wellsville, Ohio. In- 
corporated capital $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: P. W. Emge and others. 


Nesbit & Aden Torr have opened a 
new electric supply store in Bloomfield, 
Indiana. 


C. A. Smith Electric Company has 
opened a new store at Wellsville, Kan- 
sas. Incorporated capital $100,000. 
Incorporators: C. A. Smith and others. 


Foos & Foos are reported to have 
opened a new electric appliance store in 
Watseka, Illinois. 

L. C. Bruss will installa line of elec- 
tric appliances to his drug business at 
Reedsville, Wisconsin. 


W. W. Maertz in the hardware busi- 
ness at Reedville, Wisconsin, will add a 
line of electric appliances. 


Lucien Great will open a new electric 
appliance store at Lewiston, Illinois. 


Chapman & Brown are going to open 
a new electric appliance business at 
Clifton, Illinois. 


Howlett Electric Company are going 
to open a new store in Sheffield, Illinois. 
Jack Cavender will open a new elec- 


tric appliance store at Del Rey, Cali- 
fornia. 


Clydg G. Nason has opened a new 
electric shop at 213 East Second Street, 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 


C. L. Stewart has opened a new elec- 
tric appliance store at Americus, 
Kansas. 


Home Appliance Company will move 
to 1606 Nineteenth Street, Bakersfield, 
California, where a new electric ap- 
pliance business will be set up. 


Ray Ryan Electric Company in the 
electric appliance business at Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas, will erect a new building 
and increase stock. 


Cleveland Washing Machine Com- 
pany will open a new store carrying 
electric appliances at Euclid Avenue & 
East 6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. W. Pantz of Reedsville, Wiscon- 
sin, will install a line of electric ap- 
pliances in his hardware business. 

Lee Smith is reported to have opened 
a new electric appliance store in 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Theodore Dietz is opening a new store 
in which electric appliances will be 
carried at 301 Lillis Building, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Stuart C. Irby & Company have 
opened a new electric supply store at 
Jackson, Mississippi. Incorporated 
capital $100,000. 

The Blue Bird Electric Shop of which 
M. Andreason & Company are managers, 
has opened a new electric supply store 
at 24th & Fort Streets, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

M. A. Stueland is going to open a 
new electric appliance business at Wat- 
seka, Illinois. 

Glasgow Electric Company has 
opened a new store carrying electric ap- 
pliances at Glasgow, Kentucky. 

Domestic Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, successors to F. J. Wallace, is 
opening a new business at 1533 Clay 
Street, Oakland, California. 

C. C. White Electric Company has 
opened a new electric appliance store 
at South Bend, Texas. 


The Crystal Electric Sales Company 
will open a new store at Mansfield, 
Ohio. Incorporated capital $25,000. 
Incorporators: W. Spitzer and others. 


Robert A. Brumm will open a new 
electric supply store at Watertown, Wis- 
consin. 


Interstate Appliance Corporation has 
opened _new electric supply store at 
Portage, Wisconsin. 

H. Singer, successor to A. J. Loftus, is 
opening a new electric supply store at 
Csawford, Nebraska. 
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Starkey & Struble formerly in the 
plumbing business at Forest Lake, Min- 
nesota, will open an electric appliance 
store. 

Robert J. Day is reported to have 
opened an electric shop at Odon, 
Indiana. 

Marion Electric Company will move 
from the basement to the first floor of 
the building located at Corner 7th 
Avenue & 12th Street, Marion, lowa. 


Floyd & Griffey, successors to S. H. 
Heustis, have opened a new electric 
supply business at South Harrison 
Street, Shelbyville, Indiana. 

Twin City Electric & Supply Company 
is opening a new store at Menash, Wis- 
consin. Increased capital from $5,000 
to $15,000. 

H. Paull & G. Slavich will open a new 
electric appliance store at King City, 
California. 

Liberty Electric Company,is going to 
open a new store carrying electric ap- 
pliances at 10302 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Interstate Appliance Corporation of 
Belleville, Illinois, has bought and will 
continue to conduct the electric appli- 
ance department of the St. Clair Coun- 
try Gas & Electric Company. 

Lantz Electric Company will remodel, 
make alterations and move to their new 
electric appliance business in the build- 
ing located at 142 Pine Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Skillman Electric Company is open- 
ing an electric appliance store at 5 West 
Market Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vernon Electrical Company of which 
Allen Turner is proprietor, will open an 
electric appliance business at Plainview, 
Texas. 

A. E. Day Electrical Company will 
open a new store at 13943 Euclid Ave- 
nue. , 

Electrical Sales Company will open a 
new electric supply store at 2023 Main 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 

W. R. Wylde is having a new build- 
ing erected in which electric appliances 
will be carried at 933 West 54th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Syracuse Electric Store formerly 
owned by Mishler Bros., has been 
bought by Roscoe Howard who will con- 
tinue to conduct this electric supply 
business. 
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A New Resistor 
The National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., 
turing a new resistor for heating devices, 


is manufac- 


rheostats, instruments, etc., designated 
as Calore! Ribbon. 

It marks a distinct advance in the pro- 
It is a flexible 
metal ribbon °4 inches wide. .O1 to .025 
thick. Its 
200,000 to 300,000 ohms per square mil 
foot: the .O1 Calorel Ribbon having a 


resistance of 6.43 ohms per inch. 


duction of resistances. 


inches resistance is from 


It is produced by automatic machin. 
ery, from round wire. and can be made 
special in copper, nichrome, silver, iron, 
etc. The resulting ribbon having about 
790 times the resistance of an ordinary 
ribben of the seme material and dimen 
sions. 

It is absolutely noninductive and is 


extremely flexible. 


New Bryant Socket 


To simplify the installation of sockets 
in reflectors as well as minimize the 
labor necessary for connecting circuit 
conductors thereto, the Bryant Electric 


Company have brought out a new 
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medium base reflector socket which is 

designated by their catalog No. 4235. 
This device is a singJe piece of rug: 

cedly 


designed porcelain, with foui 


mounting levels or steps of 14” each, 
providing opportunity to hold the lamp 
at four different focuses with reference 
to the reflector. 

As will be noticed in the front view 
shown, the conductors pass through in. 
dividual holes to the binding screw 
terminals which are located in shallow 
recesses in the front or lamp end of the 
socket. 
extra heavy and long, and are staked to 


Terminal binding screws are 


prevent being backed out all the way 
and lost. 





No caps are provided with these 
sockets as it is a simple matter for re- 
flector manufacturers to supply the style 
of supports best suited to their par- 
ticular style reflectors or holders. 

Another advantage of this style of 
socket is that the means of supporting 


socket in reflector can be so arranged as 
to be accessible from the front or lamp 
end of socket. 

This socket is 21 
9-16” 


Screws are 


” 


in diameter, 1 
holes for supporting 
3-16” diameter, spaced 1 
27-32” on centers. 


deep, 


Octagon Type Outlet Box 
Meeting the very special needs of re- 
work, the Adapti 


Company of Cleveland have brought out 


inforced concrete 


a new stamped steel octagon outlet box 
construction 


concrete 


for reinforced 





offering features of more than usual in- 
terest. 

The octagon shape is of real value, 
offering a flat surface for locknut and 
bushing, making a tighter, better fit 
than the usual round surface of outlet 
boxes. 

The removable back is held in place 
by screws. A projecting lip is tapped 
to take these screws also closing the 
kevhole slots against leaking concrete. 
to the form» 
through projecting ears which are held 
Instead of 
trimming the nails after the forms are 
taken down, as in the usual box, this 


The box is. nailed 


in place by cover screws. 


octagonal box leaves both the nails and 
projecting ears exposed which are 
easily removed by loosening the cover 
Screws. 

When an extra deep box is required 
two or more boxes can be used to make 
one deep unit. The box is made two, 
three and four inches deep. Both sets 
of lips being tapped on 31%” centers. 
makes it a simple matter to assemble 
these boxes to any required depth to 
meet any construction need, without the 
addition of extension rings. 

It is made for 4%, *4 and 1 inch 
knockouts in any combination of outlets. 


Portable Dimmer Cases 


For the use of traveling shows in- 
cluding vaudeville, legitimate, variety 
and moving pictures, to enable the com- 
pany to produce the proper lighting 
effects in the house in which they play 
without having to depend upon the 
special electrical equipment in each 
theater, small compact portable dimmer 
cases containing all the necessary de- 


vices for regulation of the 


proper 





This small dimmer case enables traveling 
shows to obtain the same lighting effects 
at each performance independent of the 
dimmer equipment in the playhouse 
various theater lights, are being made 
by the Display Stage Lighting Company. 
Inc., 314 W. 44th Street, New York. 
These cases are easily carried with 
other baggage and may be promptly set 
up wherever the company is playing. 
Where the case is desired to be ex- 
tremely light so as not to excted the 
230-pound maximum limit usually 
placed on pieces of baggage, Cutler- 
Hammer 1000-watt slider dimmers are 
used, as these are very small and com- 
pect and answer their purpose admir- 
ably for use for traveling shows. These 
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dimmers are made in two sizes, 1000 and 
300 watts. Where the control circuits 
require a dimmer of greater capacity 
than 1000 watts, the standard round 
plate dimmers are used. 

Each cese is mad? special for the pro- 
ducing company ordering it and is fully 
equipped with dimmers, and 
switches, so as to fulfil all the lighting 
requirements of the producing com- 


fus es 


pany. A typical dimmer box is the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 





Cutler-Hammer Slider Type Dimmers of 
300 and 1,000 watt capacities 


which is built in two sections for the 


Joe Weber Honeydew Company. This 
switchboard dimmer box handles the 
entire equipment of lights for this 


company and the house switchboard is 
used only to take care of the auditorium 
lights. 


Westinghouse Publications 


“The Safety Switch” is the title of a 
house organ, which has just been issued 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company for the employes of 
its Krantz Works at Brooklyn, New 
York. 

This company also has a new monthly 
house organ called “The Meter” for its 
employes at the Newark Works, where 
measuring instruments, electric fans and 
rectigons are manufactured. This pub- 
lication is similar to the Westinghouse 
Electric News, published at East Pitts- 
burgh, and the Westinghouse Machine 
News, published at the South Philadel- 
phia Plant. 

Circular 7A-C-2 has been issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
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turing Company, George Cutter Works, 
South Bend, Indiana, describing and 
illustrating the Westinghouse Luxsolite 
Fixtures for street lighting. Style num- 
bers and data on these fixtures, together 
with prices are given. 

The 32-volt power stand, manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, is illustrated 
and described in Folder No. 4448, en- 
titled “Do Your Chores Electrically,” 
just issued. This folder includes a 
mailing card, which can be imprinted 
with the name of the dealer. 


Ajax Plural Plugs 


No. 22 Double Socket and No. 33 
Triple Socket Plugs are manufactured 
by the Ajax Electric Specialty Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

Difficulty has been experienced in the 
former method of molding directly on 
the frames. In these new types this 
dificulty is eliminated by using separate 
husks molded of high heat resisting 
compound, 


The company has experienced an un- 


precedented demand for the Ajax 
Plural Socket Plug which it has not 


been able to take care of on the former 
method of manufacture. The new pro- 
will eliminate all difficulties of 
manufacture and render defects an im- 
possibility. 

The Ajax Plural Socket Plug is the 
only device of this character on the 
market in one piece that allows the 


cess 


-lamp to remain in the position it is in- 


tended, allows the use of ordinary stock 


shade and places the side 


socket at a 45 degree angle, making it 


holders, 





Offices of the Louisville Bedding Company of Louisville, Kentucky, 


Ornamental Denzars, Manufactured by 


Company, Chicago 
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convenient for the appliance connection 
to not interfere with the shade holder 
or shade on lower socket, and leaving 
the assembly of pleasing appearance. 

Those that have been disappointed in 
the past may rest assured they can 
secure good deliveries on all their de- 
from March 1, and thereafter, 
and that orders file will be 
filled with the new goods before that 
date. 


mands 
now on 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 

What is termed the “Right Book” out- 
lines the advertising plans of the 
National Lamp Works, Nela Park, for 
six months of the year. It 
offers inducements for the dealer to tie- 
up with the company’s national adver- 
tising campaign. 


the first 


The American Wiremold Company, 
Hartford, Conn., in a circular letter, re- 
quests the names of contractors who use 
that company’s material, so that notices 
of price changes may be promptly sent 
direct to users. 

C. L. Warick Co., lamp 
specialists, recently removed to larger 
quarters at 112 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Increased 
manded the change. 

The 


Company, 307 


electric 


business de- 


Baltimore Electrical Supply 
North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md., has issued a new gen- 
eral catalog of eleven hundred pages. 
While it is a complete reference book of 
standard electrical supplies, it also con. 
tains valuable data and information for 
reference. will 


ready The company 


Lighted With 


the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
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send a copy of this new catalog to any- 
one in the electrical business that may 
be interested. 


Forty-six members of the Beardslee 
Chandelier Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, attended the company’s annual 
dinner at the La Salle hotel in that city 
in January, Fred R. Farmer, president 
of the company, acting as toastmaster. 
W. R. Abbott of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., one of the Beardslee direc- 
tors, spoke on the anticipated building 
boom. 


Crescent Electric Co., Dubuque, Lowa, 
has expanded to the extent of opening a 
special appliance department under the 
management of P. D. Carson, an ex- 
man from 


perienced merchandising 


Peoria, Illinois. 

F. C. Reed, formerly manager of the 
Price Section, of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, has been placed in 
charge of the Bluefield and Charleston, 
West Virginia, offices of that company, 
located in the Charleston office. 


The will to learn is being fittingly 
demonstrated by the workers of the elec- 
trical industry. Nearly 1,500 
ployees of the Western Electric Com- 
pany attending the educational 
courses which are being conducted at 
the of the company 
throughout the country. What makes 
the figures particularly interesting is the 
fact that attendance at the schools is 
entirely voluntary. 


em- 
are 


many branches 


The entire sales force of the Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago, held a 
conference in 


successful sales 


very 
January. Sales managers of nationally 
known electrical manufacturers were 


invited to talk to the men. The object 
of the meeting was to better familiarize 
the men with the material they sell and 
subsequently to be able to give the 
dealer better service. 


C-H Electrically Operated Brakes are 
described and illustrated in a new book- 
let published by The Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. Publica- 
tion 850. as the booklet is known, takes 
brakes for both direct 
alternating current service. Tables give 


up shoe and 
dimensions and ratings of each type of 
brake, and it is explained how the cor- 
rect size of brake for any particular 
installation may be calculated. 


Frank Conrad, consulting engineer of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, has been appointed 
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assistant chief engineer. Mr. Conrad 
has been connected with the Westing- 
house Company for almost thirty years, 
as he joined the company when it was in 
its first location at Garrison Alley. 

The Bryant Electric Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert M. 
Eames as General Sales Manager to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Frank V. Burton. Mr. Eames has been 
active in the Sales Organization of The 
Byrant Electric Company for fifteen 
years and for the last few years has been 
its export manager. 


J.-L. McQuarrie, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of Western Electric Co., 
laboratories, New York City, who has 
just returned from the Orient, was deco- 
rated by the Emperor of Japan before 
he sailed for home. C. H. Minor, 


General Manager of the China Electric 


Jo., one of the Western Electric’s foreign 
subsidiaries, has been decorated by the 
president of the Republic of China. 

The Adamson Mfg. Company, East 
Palestine, O., has added a new depart- 
ment for manufacturing all kinds of 
storage, pneumatic and pressure tanks, 
welded pipe, battery casings, evapo- 
rators, condensors and a large line of 
arc-welded products. 

The Schimmel Electric Supply Com- 
pany, now located at 318 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, has purchased the build- 
ing at 526 Arch Street. It is a six story 
building 30 feet x 200 feet, and 
together with the basement has a floor 
space of 42000 square feet. After ex- 
tensive alterations the building will be 
equipped as a wholesale electrical sup- 
ply house, with all the modern facilities 
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to take care of the expansion of the 
company. 

Nine hundred fifty members of the 
Veteran Employes’ Association of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company attended the eighth annual 
banquet in Pittsburgh on Saturday 
night, January 29. This association 
includes in its membership both men 
and women, and now has a roll of over 
1200 members. 


Employes of the Western Electric 
Company, to the number of 6,170 have 
taken advantage of the plan and its ex. 
tension which was announced recently, 
to permit them to purchase the new five 
year 7 percent convertible gold bonds 
issued by the corporation. They have 
subscribed to date for a total of over 
$2,600,000 worth of the securities. The 
figures show that about one employe in 
every six is buying the bonds. The 
average subscription is about $425. 


Two Useful Books 
“Storage Batteries” by C. J. Hawkes, 
and “Elementary Lessons in the Mathe- 
matics of Electricity,” by R. W. Kent, 
are two useful books recently issued by 
the Wm. Hood Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
From time to time the Institue issues 
books which it believes will be of in- 
terest to the trade. They are usually 
worked out at the school by competent 
instructors in the form of lesson sheets 
before being published, as is the case 
with these two books. 





~e dto National Headquarters for in- 
formation on the New Business Record. 








Appropriate Patriotic Window Display for Memorial Day, Fourth of July, or Other 
Patriotic Celebrations, Suggested by Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, New Jersey 








